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SELF-SACRIFICE IN THE TEACHING OF JESUS. 


NOTHING is more characteristic of the teaching of Jesus than 
his insistence upon the duty of self-sacrifice. Again and again 
THe Haro he goes back to the same thought, that a man must 
SAYINGS lose his life to gain his life; that no man can be his 
or Jqeve disciple unless he deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow him; that no man can serve two masters. 
There were apparently no sayings of Jesus which made a similar 
impression upon his hearers, and there have been no sayings 
which have given modern Christians more difficulty. They fit 
well in an age of martyrs, but they seem entirely out of place 
in an age of conventional Christianity. 


What did Jesus mean by these sayings, and what shall be the 
attitude of the modern church toward them? It is safe 
to say that Jesus did not intend them as a call to 
asceticism. To his enemies he appeared to enjoy 
life too much for a saint. In those days, as in © 
these, it was very difficult to believe that a regard for the 
conventionalities of society does not in some way argue a lack 
of spirituality. To the excessively conscientious Pharisee, Jesus 
was a wine-bibber and a glutton because he came eating and 
drinking. 

Nor is it true that Jesus could have thought that God loves 
a man when he is miserable better than when he is happy. 
It is very difficult for us to clear our minds of this unworthy 
conjecture. Low spirits are very apt to be interpreted as 
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spirituality, but Jesus never made misery the thermometer of 
holiness. Whatever his condition, a man was to rejoice because 
God was his father. Life was not to be used as a penance, but 
as a preparation for a blessed future through confidence in the 
fatherly love at the heart of things. It would be a gross mis- 
interpretation of Jesus to say that his followers must grow less 
joyous, less appreciative of life’s blessings, more suspicious of 
present happiness. Over against these words of Jesus calling 
for sacrifice must be placed those others which constitute the 
Magna Charta of optimism: Take no anxious thought for the 
morrow; a day’s evil is all that the day should have. 


If one thus clears his mind of the fanciful and over-zealous 
interpretation of Jesus’ call to sacrifice, there at once appears 
Sacririce a _—«sthle: great principle upon which it is based, that one 
MATTER OF must choose the supreme good rather than a 
EXCHANGE secondary good. It is not necessary to pause to 
discuss just what Jesus considered the supreme good to be. 
Clearly it is membership in the kingdom of God. It is, how-. 
ever, necessary to call to mind some of the things which Jesus 
regards as secondary goods: wealth, whether much or little, 
physical comfort, reputation for piety, even life itself. All these 
Jesus declares are to be sacrificed when they come into opposi- 
tion with the supreme good. 

But they are to be sacrificed because the supreme good is worth 
more than they. The man who sold all he had to buy the field 
with a treasure in it, the merchant who sold all his pearls that 
he might buy the one extraordinary pearl, these men did not 


count themselves as suffering loss in the exchange. The thing 


obtained was worth more than the things given. This is Jesus’ 
very simple philosophy of sacrifice. A man surrenders an 
inferior good for a greater good. He gives for what he gets, 
but he gets something more valuable than that which he gives. 
He makes a good bargain. He gives, for instance, physical life; 
he gets eternal life. 


Jesus’ own life is a striking illustration of this. From the first 
consciousness of his great mission, he schooled himself to follow 
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his ideals. His experience we call the Temptation was no bit 
of histrionics. He actually chose the narrow path in prefer- 
ence to the broad way to immediate success. Life 
meant much to him, and he was ambitious as few 
men are; but again and again he pushed some 
lesser good aside that he might find his meat and drink in doing 
his Father’s will. The people might wish to make him king, he 
might be without a place to lay his head, his friends might urge 
him to avoid the suffering and death he foresaw awaiting him, 
his own nature might cry out in Gethsemane; but his choice was 
steady. He would give his life for others, he would seal the 
new covenant with his blood, he would draw men to him by the 
cross. It was not that he wished martyrdom, but that he saw 
his mission was too great to be abandoned at any price. He, 
too, would not give his soul to gain the world. And therefore 
God hath highly exalted him and given him a name that is above 
all other names. 


JESUS AS AN 
ILLUSTRATION 


Of course, it is a matter of valuation. Some men judge 
wealth worth more than love. Some men judge life worth more 
Sexr-Saceieicoe than honor. They make their exchanges, and get 
Isa Test of what they regard to be the supreme good. But in 
CHARACTER the estimation of Jesus they are selling their own 
souls. Their very bargain indicates the grossness of the self 
that could thus estimate comparative values. His disciples were 
to make no such mistake, and his modern disciples must make 
no such mistake. 

Thus, merely to go without meat on certain days, to practice 
petty self-denials, to do unpleasant things simply because they 
are unpleasant —all these things, however sincerely done, are not 
what Jesus means by sacrifice. He is dealing with a fundamental 
thing. It is the test of a man’s own life. It is not that a man 
abandons ambition; but he grows ambitious for the best things. 
When a man believes the kingdom of God is supreme, he not 
only acts sensibly in holding to it at all costs, but he shows the 
sincerity and the Christ-like character of his nature. He does not 
seek quixotic moral adventures, but neither does he hesitate to 
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leave father and home and wealth, if these great goods are to be 
kept at the expense of his own higher self. To do this is to 
deny one’s self, to take up one’s cross and follow the Master. 


The age needs this teaching. Its commercial sense will see 
the reasonableness of the exchange, but spiritual valuations 
are somewhat at a discount. We are too often 
ready to do the thing that needs to be done to 
warrant success. But why “succeed”? Perhaps 
““success”’ means the worst sort of loss. No great cause, no great 
institution, no great life can afford to deceive itself. It may be 
that a cause, an institution, a man may fail. If it be because 
“success” meant a sacrifice of honor or honesty or love, why 
should it not fail? Jesus failed, when judged by the ordinary 
standard. Why should not his followers? And until our faith 
in a loving father conquers our ambition or our terror in our 
own Gethsemanes, we shall never quite share in the higher 
and the peace of Jesus. 


THE MESSAGE 
FOR THE Hour 
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EXPLORATION IN THE DEAD SEA REGION. 


By REv. PUTNAM Capy, 
Pastor Emanuel Presbyterian Church, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


In the Historical Geography of the Holy Land, Professor George 
Adam Smith gives a vivid picture of the Dead Sea region: 


You cannot live in Judea without being daily aware of the presence of an 
awful deep which bounds it on the east—the lower Jordan valley and the 
Dead Sea. From Bethel, from Jerusalem, from Bethlehem, from Tekoa, from 
the heights above Hebron, and from fifty points between, you look down into 
that deep, and you feel Judea rising from it about you almost as a sailor feels 
his narrow deck, or a sentinel the sharp-edged platform of his high fortress. 
From the hard limestone of the range on which you stand, the land sinks 
swiftly through softer formations, desert and chaotic, to a depth of which you 
cannot see the bottom — but you know that it falls far below the level of the 
ocean — to the coasts of a bitter sea. Across this emptiness rise the hills of 
Moab, high and precipitous; and it is their bare edge, almost unbroken and 
with nothing visible beyond, which forms the eastern horizon of Judea. The 
depth, the haggard desert through which the land sinks to it, the singularity 
of that gulf and its prisoned sea, the high barrier beyond, conspire to pro 
duce on the inhabitants of Judea a moral effect such as is created by no other 
frontier in the world. 

To descend into this awful gulf and stand on the shore of the 
Dead Sea is an experience never to be forgotten. Immediately 
after leaving Jerusalem the dreary wilderness is entered. The 
glare of the sun on the limestone rocks is blinding, and the utter 
desolation of the uninhabited region is oppressive. 

The road usually taken is doubtless the one used by Christ 
as he toiled up those steeps to the Holy City. It is nowa 
smooth carriage road, yet one is always glad when the nineteen 
miles between Jerusalem and Jericho are accomplished. There 
is no sign of habitation between the Apostles’ Fountain, at the 
foot of the steep descent just below Bethany, and Jericho, save 
the Good Samaritan’s Inn—a wretched Turkish café where 
coffee only is served. One has, therefore, ample time to become 
familiar with the rocks, the ravines, and the wild gorge of the 
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Wady Kelt. The windings of the road are innumerable and the 
turns often dangerous. Several times are seen far below on the 
right the shining waters of the Dead Sea, into which one seems 
to be plunging as if drawn irresistibly by unseen forces. On the 
right, hundreds of feet below, the brawling stream rushes down 
the Wady Kelt. Ahead, and far beyond, rise the mysterious 


WILDERNESS OF JUDEA NEAR ENGEDI AND DEAD SEA, 


mountains of Moab, looking like a wall erected by the Creator 
to keep back the great Arabian desert. These mountains attract 
and fascinate all who visit Jerusalem or Bethlehem. Although 
thirty-five miles distant from Jerusalem, they stand out distinctly 
as the afternoon sun falls upon them, and the cliffs and ravines 
are strongly emphasized with light and shade. But that which 
adds glory to them is the purple haze that covers them—a tint 
so decided and yet so soft that it never loses its charm. 

When we at last stand on the shore of the Dead Sea, we are 
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three thousand eight hundred feet below Jerusalem and one 
thousand three hundred feet below the level of the Mediter- 
ranean. It is the lowest spot on the face of the earth. The 
waters of the sea are clear and of a greenish blue. For forty- 
two miles they stretch toward the south, with an average width 


THE CLIFF OF ZIZ, 


of eight miles. The Moab mountains rise precipitously along 
the eastern shore from two thousand five hundred to over three 
thousand feet; while the Judean hills, although not so high, 
loom up grandly with their lonely crags on the west. 

The first feeling is that of delight as the strange beauty of 
the sea encircled by purple-tinted mountains is gazed upon. 
Then the utter loneliness and desolation of the place is felt. 
There is not a single habitation along its shores; there is no 
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living thing in its waters; no sail brightens its surface. To the 
westward and thirteen hundred feet above, the waves of the 
Mediterranean are breaking upon the sands and the cool breezes 
are blowing. But here the sun is pouring its rays fiercely down 
into this vast caldron, and the air is stifling. Somewhere here 
once stood the Cities of the Plain, and one is constantly reminded 
of George Adam Smith’s statement that “in this awful hollow, 
this bit of the infernal regions come up to the surface, this hell 
with the sun shining into it, primitive man laid the scene of God’s 
most terrible judgment on human sin. The glare of Sodom and 
Gomorrah is flung down the whole length of Scripture history.” 

All approaches to the Dead Sea are in keeping with its his- 
tory and character. From Jericho the way is over the rolling 
and desolate plain of the Jordan, where the winds blow hot and 
the sun is blinding in its glare. If one approaches from Mar 
Saba, he must come down the “ Valley of Fire” (Wady en-Nar) 
and other equally desolate valleys. If the approach is made by 
the Pass of Ziz to ancient Engedi, the same wild region—the . 
wilderness in which David hid from Saul —is entered as soon as 
Bethlehem is left behind. The whole distance is made over a 
rolling sea of desolation until the top of the pass is reached, and 
then there is a sheer descent of hundreds of feet until one comes 
to the still more desolate shore. From that point, as one looks 
south, the dark and solitary Masada can be seen standing boldly 
out against the sky, towering seventeen hundred feet above the 
sullen waters. Forever associated with that fortress is the 
remembrance of the destruction of its defenders after Jerusalem 
was overthrown by Titus. Since that massacre the place has 
been abandoned and almost forgotten—left to itself with the 
Sea of Death on the one side and the dreary wilderness on the 
other. 

Strange to say, the Dead Sea is but little known today. 
Tourists spend half an hour on the north shore and then hurry 
away. Explorers have gone over nearly every square mile of 
territory east and west of the Jordan, but have spent very little 
time on these mysterious coasts. Until our government sent 
Lieutenant Lynch out with a party of seamen in 1848, informa- 
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tion concerning this body of water was exceedingly meager. 
Costigan and Molyneaux, after whom Lynch named the points 
of El Lisan, had tried to solve the mysteries of the sea and had 
lost their lives in the attempt. Lynch spent twenty-two days on 


MASADA, THE JEWISH FORTRESS, WEST SHORE OF DEAD SEA, 


the sea, took soundings, and examined the shore line. But many 
questions were not answered by him, and many phenomena still 
await investigation. 

Since Lynch’s day no thorough examination of the sea has 
been attempted. Explorers have touched the shore here and 
there, and a small and unseaworthy sloop has been used occa- 
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sionally by the Turkish government to take supplies down the 
sea for Kerak; but this is all. The wretched and ill-smelling 
sloop is anchored in a lagoon near the mouth of the Jordan, its 
sole occupant being a mouse that kept me awake one night when 
I sought shelter in the craft. Several attempts have been made 
to run a small steamer on the sea, but it was evidently certain 
destruction to venture far out, and so the worthless craft is wisely 
kept tied fast to the bank of the Jordan about six miles from the 
mouth. A neat launch has lately been taken down to the Jordan, 
but the government will not give permission to use it on the sea. 

As a matter of fact, navigation on the Dead Sea is dangerous. 
Costigan and Molyneaux found it out to their sorrow; and 
Lynch, who had sailed many seas as a naval officer, speaks of it 
with horror. As he emerged from the mouth of the Jordan with 
his staunch boats, a storm came up suddenly that threatened to 
end the expedition then and there. The waves pounded against 
the bows until the one made of steel plates was bent by the 
force. It was like a bombardment of waves of lead. Some idea | 
of their weight may be gained from the fact that, while ordinary 
sea water contains from 4 to 6 per cent. of solid matter, Dead 
Sea water contains from 24 to 26 percent. Perhaps Lynch’s own 
words may be of interest: ‘‘At times it seemed as if the Dread 
Almighty frowned upon our efforts to navigate a sea, the creation 
of his wrath. There is a tradition among the Arabs that no one 
can venture upon this sea and live. Repeatedly the fates of 
Costigan and Molyneaux had been cited to deter us. We pre- 
pared to spend a dreary night upon the dreariest waste we had 
ever seen.” Later on he says: “The curse of God is surely 
upon this unhallowed sea.” He speaks also of being ‘“‘in the 
midst of a profound and awful solitude.”” The Arabs could not 
understand why he should visit this place, and said that they had 
“often heard of the cruelty of Franks to each other, but never 
thought they would have sent one of their own countrymen to so 
desolate a place as this.” 

Lieutenant Lynch discovered that the southern half of the sea 
is shallow, with.a depth of from five to twenty feet. The north- 
ern half plunges down thirteen hundred feet. The coincidence 
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will be noted between the deepest water of the sea and the level 
of the surface below the Mediterranean —both thirteen hundred 
feet. In fact, the bottom of the sea consists of two submerged 
plains, the one thirteen feet below the surface and the other 
thirteen hundred feet below. Running through the northern 


NORTH SHORE OF DEAD SEA, LOOKING EAST. 


plain from north to south, and corresponding with the Jordan 
valley and the Wady el-Jib in the Arabah at the south end of the 
sea, is the valley which marks the line of the great fault in the 
earth’s crust. Until a few months ago the accepted geological 
explanation of this region was as follows: The earth split open 
and the western side fell in some five thousand feet, while the 
strata of the rocks on the eastern side were depressed only a little. 
The result is that on the western shore we see the Cretaceous 
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limestone, but the lower Cretaceous Nubian sandstone is buried 
far, below. On the eastern shore we see the lower Cretaceous 
Nubian sandstone, rich in colors, and far above, on the high 
peaks, the Cretaceous limestone corresponding with the limestone 
strata*on the western shore, but thousands of feet above it. 


MOAB SHORE OF THE DEAD SEA, 


Professor William Libbey, of Princeton University, calls this 
whole theory into question and denies that the sandstone on the 
eastern shore is Nubian. His claim is that the sandstone lies on 


the limestone and is a deposit. Erosion laid the limestone bare 
along the western shore, but the currents were not strong enough 
to wear it away along the eastern shore. I had never noticed 
sandstone on the western shore of the sea or along the western 
side of the Jordan valley, but Professor Libbey claims that during 
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his explorations a few months ago he saw much of it along 
the Jordan valley on the western side. He did not explore along 
the western coast of the Dead Sea, but has no doubt that traces 
at least may be found there. The strongest evidence in support 
of his theory was found at Petra, where he thinks indubitably the 
sandstone is a deposit upon the limestone. If this new theory is 
true, then our ideas of the geological history of this region must 
be materially changed. Professor Libbey denies that the western 
side fell in to a depth of some five thousand feet, as the dip of 
the strata makes such a supposition impossible. There was a 
fault in the earth’s surface, water rushed in and with it a great 
deposit of sediment. This hardened into sandstone and was then 
finally worn away as noted above." 

I desire especially in this article to call attention to the 
eastern shore of the sea, and to give a brief account of an expe- 
dition I made down that coast in 1898. 

My boat was probably the smallest that ever navigated those 
waters. I did not then fully realize the perils of the sea, or I 
would never have made the attempt. The boat was a flat-bottom 


*This hypothesis of Professor Libbey, which was first published in the Palestine 
Exploration Fund Quarterly Statement for October, 1902, is vigorously condemned as 
incompetent by Professor Edward Hull, LL.D., F.R.G.S., in the Quarterly Statement 
for January, 1903. He says: “[Professor Libbey] states that the subsidence of the 
Jordan-Arabah fault is on its ‘eastern side;’ the fact being that the subsidence, or 
down throw, is on the western side, as the relative position of the formations at each 
side of the valley show. . . . . But perhaps the most surprising of all the statements 
in Professor Libbey’s communication ... . is that which places the Nubian sand- 
stone in geological sequence above the Cretaceous limestones, and as having been 
deposited after the formation of the Jordan-Arabah valley. There can be no mistake 
as tothe author’s statement, however surprising and contrary to fact, as he speaks of 
the ‘immense deposits of sandstone,’ including that of the city of Petra, as having been 
laid down in the Jordan-Arabah valley, and subsequently to the production of the great 
rift or fault of that valley. The real succession of geological events is, as is well 
known: first, the deposition of the sandstone; then of the Cretaceous and Eocene 
limestones; afterwards the production of the great rift or fault of the Jordan-Arabah 
valley. Consequently the sandstone underlies the limestones, and. partook of all the 
terrestrial vicissitudes to which the latter formation was subjected. The author has 
apparently mistaken the remarkable old lake terraces which line the shore of the 
Dead Sea as being formed of sandstone. . . . . An observer who has failed to grasp 
the more obvious geological phenomena of the region he has traversed can scarcely 
be looked to as a guide in subjects more recondite, such as the changes of level which 
the Arabah valley has undergone.” [Ep.] 
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skiff some twelve feet long. Securing the services of two men at 
Jerusalem, I launched out with them upon the Jordan. There 
was no room for a tent to be stowed in our limited quarters, and 
only a small amount of provisions could be taken. Our greatest 
care was to guard our six-gallon tin of fresh water. I had pre- 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MOAB SHORE, 


viously made an attempt to explore the western shore with a 

larger boat, but a storm had knocked its bottom in on the rocks 

, and we were obliged to walk some fourteen miles to reach 

Jericho. As this small skiff was the only remaining boat on the 
Jordan, I had little choice in the matter of a craft. 

I determined to sail close to the shore and to land frequently. 

No one had done this since Lynch explored the sea in 1848. 

Beaches spoken of by Lynch no longer exist. This is especially 
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noticeable between the Zerka MA‘aain (Callirrhoe) and the Wady 
Méjib (Arnon). For mile after mile the waters dash up against 
precipitous cliffs. I found only a few landing-places and was 
constantly impressed by the fact that a storm coming up quickly 
might swamp a large boat before a landing could be made. The 
varying water level of the Dead Sea is being investigated, and 
repeated measurements are being taken by Dr. E. W. G. Master- 
man at a rock near ‘Ain Feshkhah. The Arabs say that a few 
years ago it was possible to ride on a camel from the western 
shore over to El Lisdn. That cannot be done now. Within 
recent years travelers coming along the south end of the sea 
have passed between the cliffs and the water at Jebel Usdum. 
Now they are compelled to go behind the cliffs, as the water 
leaves no beach. At the north end of the sea, just opposite the 
point where pilgrims usually come to the shore, there was a few 
years ago an island a short distance out, with a submerged cause- 
way leading to it. But this island, Rujum el-Bar, has not been 
seen since 1892. Whether this rise of the water will continue 
indefinitely it is impossible to say. But when we are told that 
the Jordan pours about five million tons of water into the sea 
every twenty-four hours, it is at once apparent what an amount 
of work the sun has to do in carrying so much away by evaporation. 

In connection with this rise of the sea level is a curious fact 
that I noted at several points along the coast. Shortly after 
leaving the Jordan, while coasting along the northern shore 
toward the east, I passed a number of trees of good size stand- 
ing in the water about sixty feet from shore. They had no 
leaves or branches and were incrusted with saline deposits. At 
the mouth of the Callirrhoe the vegetation is rank and extends 
far out into the sea, so that it is impossible to get anywhere near 
the mouth of the river by means of a boat. I am not speaking 
of the bushes that grow in the deposit brought down by the 
river, but of the growth in the Dead Sea water. At several other 
points along the coast where streams of fresh water come down, 
the same kind of growth was observed. At the mouth of the 
Arnon it is even more abundant. Fair-sized trees grow there in 
ten feet of water. 
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I reported these facts to the Palestine Exploration Fund and 
received a note from Dr. George E. Post, of Beirat, Syria, whose 
book on the flora of Palestine is an authority, asking me whether 
the shrubs and trees were yet alive. His theory is that the level 
of the sea has been elevated in recent years, overflowing areas 


TREES GROWING IN DEAD SEA ON MOAB SHORE. 


on which this vegetation was growing. The trees were certainly 
yet alive, and doubtless Dr. Post’s idea is correct. If there is 
still volcanic action in this region, as some suppose, the land 
may have dropped and also the volume of water increased. 

A second fact that excited my interest was a strong current 
setting northward. I observed it all along the eastern shore. 
Lieutenant Lynch noticed a similar current at Engedi on the 
western shore. Sir Charles Wilson in commenting upon my 
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report said: ‘It would be interesting to ascertain whether this 
ig a constant current due to subterranean affluents, to unequal 
barometric pressure, or to wind action.”” Inasmuch as this cur- 
rent was strong when the sea was as still as a mill-pond, it would 
seem that it must be due to one of the causes suggested by Sir 
Charles Wilson. Possibly the force of the Jordan may be sufficient 
to make a current down the center of the sea until it strikes 
El Lisan, where it may be divided and deflected, returning north- 
ward in currents along the shores. 

The third fact I observed was that oil in quantities flowed out 
from the rocks along the eastern shore, and at several points 
covered great areas of the sea. It was so thick on the surface 
that it dropped from the oars in filmy sheets. This was most 
noticeable before we reached the Callirrhoe. Along the shore I 
also found pieces of pure sulphur as large as one’s fist, and lumps 
of bitumen as large as a man’s head. Here are all the elements, 
save a stroke of lightning, for a great conflagration. The Arabs 
tell of vast islands of bituminous matter that were brought up 
from the bottom by an earthquake some years ago. While I was 
crossing the Jordan plain from Nebo to the river some weeks 
after this expedition, I witnessed the most terrific thunder-storm 
that I ever saw. Black clouds seemed to rest on the sea, and 

sheets of lightning were apparently extinguished in the water. 
‘ Every moment I expected to see what Abraham of old witnessed 
when “the smoke of the country went up as the smoke of a 
furnace.”’ 

In this connection it may be interesting to refer to a phenom- 
enon recently witnessed by Mr. Gray Hill, Esq., at Jerusalem. 
His house stands on Mount Scopus, and from it he is able to 
look far down the eastern coast of the Dead Sea. On an even- 
ing in May, 1899, Mr. Hill’s dragoman called his attention to 
repeated flashes of light coming apparently from a hollow in the 
mountains just north of Mdjib and a little above the surface of 
the Dead Sea. It was not lightning. It did not flash across the 
sky, and the night was cloudless. It flashed upward from this 
hollow and from nowhere else. The flashes continued at rapid 
intervals of a second or two until 9:30 P. M., when he retired to 
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rest. The dragoman reported that he still saw the flashes going 
on at 2:30A.M. They were extremely strong, and the scene 
was most impressive, such as to set one thinking of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Mr. Hill conjectured that the flashes were due to 
the ignition of naptha or petroleum.?, The phenomenon occurred 


WEST SHORE OF DEAD SEA, FROM ENGEDI TO MASADA, 


just about where I saw the oil in greatest abundance flowing out 
from the rocks. 

Another fact of interest that I noted is the following: On 
three successive nights at 7: 30 o’clock, when no air was stirring, 
and the sea was perfectly smooth, a great breaker came in from 
the sea and crashed upon the beach. After a short interval 
another wave followed, and then they commenced to come in 


*See Mr. Hill’s report in the Quarterly Statement for July, 1900. 
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quick succession until the noise was deafening. We hastily 
pulled our boat out of their reach, or it would have been dashed 
into pieces. During all this bombardment, which lasted about 
an hour, not a breath of air stirred. Then the sea became quiet 
again. When the first breaker came in on the first night, I was 


ENTRANCE OF CALLIRRHOE RIVER INTO DEAD SEA. 


lying asleep on the beach. The noise sounded like a wild beast 
crashing through the jungle, and I sprang to my feet in alarm. 
Sir Charles Wilson suggests that the phenomenon may be due 
to a change in atmospheric pressure resulting in disturbances 
like the seiches on Lake Geneva. Professor Libbey told me that 
when he camped at Tafileh, southeast of the Dead Sea, at about 
7:30 in the evening, the air rushed down toward the Dead Sea 
as if it were being sucked into a whirlpool. It nearly carried 
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the tents away, and he could hardly stand against it. I noticed 
the same thing at the Callirrhoe one night. The atmosphere 
was very warm, and I thought it a fine opportunity to take a 
bath in the warm waters of the river. I clambered over the 
rocks, disrobed, and plunged into the steaming waters, famous 
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through all the centuries for their healing properties. But I 
didn’t stay in long. A continuous volume of cold air rushed 
down the cafion, and I was glad to escape as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

During the day, while rowing on the sea, I frequently noticed 
a phenomenon reported by Lieutenant Lynch. Suddenly heavy 
swells would come from the center of the sea, but not a breath 
of air would be felt. However, within fifteen minutes the wind 
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was sure to come. I always sought a landing-place as soon as 
the first swell was felt. But at night no wind followed the break- 
ers, at least during the three nights that I was able to make 
observations. During the other nights spent on the sea the 
wind blew furiously day and night. 

My objective point on the east shore was the Wady M6jib. 
I had found that not only had no one ever taken photographs 
of the Moab shore, but also that no explorer, not even Lieuten- 
ant Lynch, had gone up the Arnon chasm. I had determined 
to secure photographs of this shore and also to explore the 
Arnon. The several photographs accompanying this article 
will give a fair idea of the shore, and the one of the chasm will 
show the magnificent cliffs overhanging the river. But the rich 
coloring of the rocks, the higher range of mountains dimly seen 
in the distance, and the utter loneliness of the place, must be 
seen and felt to be appreciated. 

By reason of the fact that my boat was so small, I was able 
to pull it up over the rapids and shallow places to the deep pools 
beyond. The chasm is quite one hundred feet wide; the stream 
forty feet wide and one foot deep. After going about 450 feet 
I found the chasm turning sharply to the south, where it nar- 
rows to fifteen feet. A few yards more and the cafion narrows 
to four feet. The water rushes down furiously and the sky is a 
ribbon of blue far above. By wading, I managed to reach a 
point where the stream turns sharply to the east again, and, 
bracing myself against the wall to keep from being swept away, 
I peered around the corner and caught sight of a waterfall just 
beyond. No idea could be gained of its height, but it must be 
considerable as its roar can be heard on the beach. Farther 
progress was out of the question, and it was evident that it must 
be impossible to follow the Arnon from the interior down to the 
sea. Professor Libbey made careful measurements of the Arnon 
chasm about fifteen miles back from the sea and found it four 
miles across and 3,500 feet deep. It is no wonder that Israel 
went around it eastward instead of going down into it and up the 
other side. 

Unlike most of the streams on that side of the sea, the waters 
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of the Arnon are cool and sweet, with many fish of considerable 
size swimming in them. 

To return to the Jordan involved more excitement than I had 
anticipated. A storm came up, and we experienced all the dan- 
gers that every explorer on that seahas met. We found that the 


MOAB HEADLAND ON THE DEAD SEA, 


wind generally died down between the hours of one and four in 
the morning, and we quickly improved these favorable opportu- 
nities. But the waves were always high—the storm lasted 
twelve days —and we were often in hard straits, in the darkness, 
with wind and waves rising higher and no landing-place visible 
in the darkness, The water and sun had cracked our hands and 
faces, and made them very sore. Our shoes were coming apart, 
and our clothing was stiff and greasy. Often almost in despair 
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we sighted a little beach at the foot of a cliff and landed with 
difficulty, jumping into the water before the boat struck the 
rocks and holding it off until we could lift it to a place of safety. 
We then became thoroughly aware of the fact that if our boat 
were lost it would be impossible for us to scale those cliffs and 
get back to the Moab tableland. 


IN THE PLAIN OF THE JORDAN, 


At last one morning about four o’clock we were literally 
thrown by the breakers upon the north shore east of the mouth 
of the Jordan, and crawled behind some bushes to escape the fury 
of the wind. At daylight black clouds came pouring over the 
Judean hills and the rain fell in torrents. My men went out in 
search of a Bedouin camp, and soon returned with a camel and 
some Arabs. We loaded boat and baggage on the camel and 
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trudged through the mud to Sheikh Kaftan’s camp, where I 
passed through various vicissitudes during the two days and 
nights that the storm kept me there. To relate how I finally 
escaped, and lost my boat before reaching the Jordan, would 
require another paper. 

It will be seen from my narrative that the Dead Sea is no 
respecter of persons, and has served all explorers alike. It is 
as strange and mysterious as ever. Mr. Gray Hill warns against 
all attempts to venture out upon it unless one has a staunch ves- 
sel. I repeat the warning. The sea may appear fair and 
inviting to the tourist who lingers but a few minutes on the 
north shore, but, beware! 
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THE HYKSOS IN EGYPT. 


By PROFESSOR A. H. Sayce, LL.D., 
Oxford University, Oxford, Eng. 

LITTLE by little the gaps in the ancient history of Egypt are 
being filled up. Ever since Mariette set himself the task of 
restoring the past history of the country by means of excava- 
tion, progress has been constant and steady. Within the last 
half-dozen years the earlier portion of it, which seemed lost 
forever, has been recovered from the grave of centuries, and Pro- 
fessor Petrie is fully justified in maintaining that we now know 
more about the art and life of the Egyptians of the first two 
dynasties than we do about that of their successors a thousand 
years later. Even the prehistoric past of Egypt has been 
revealed to us, and our museums are being filled with the relics 
of an age which was as far distant from that of Menes as the age 
of Menes is distant from our own. 

The progress of discovery has vindicated the credit of the 
Egyptian historian Manetho. Unfortunately fragments only of 
Manetho’s work have survived to us, but in spite of the corrupt 
condition in which they have reached us, they have been abun- 
dantly verified by monumental research, It is clear that Man- 
etho has reproduced his materials correctly, and it is also clear 
that his materials were plentiful and exact. Indeed, one of the 
most surprising results of recent discovery is the fact that kings 
and events which but a few years ago were pronounced “ mythi- 
cal” and “fabulous,” turn out, not only to be historical, but to 
belong to an Egypt which was already in an advanced stage of 
civilization. The Egypt of Menes, the founder of the united 
monarchy and of its first dynasty, was quite as cultured as the 
Egypt of the pyramid-builders. Even the hieroglyphic system 
of writing was as fully developed, and a running hand had 
already been formed out of it. 

This, however, was not all. As in Babylonia, so too in 
Egypt, an exact register of time was already kept. There was 
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an official chronology which so exactly resembles that of Baby- 
lonia as to make me believe that it was borrowed from the latter. 
The years were named after the principal event or events that 
characterized them, and at the end of each reign the death of 
the king and the accession of his successor were recorded, the 
length of the reign being given in years and months. The 
monuments of an early Pharaoh, who was probably one of the 
predecessors of Menes in Upper Egypt, which were found by Mr. 
Quibell at Hierakonpolis, opposite El-Kab, were the first to dis- 
close this system of dating, as was pointed out by me at the 
time. Since then ivory plaques, discovered by Professor Petrie 
at Abydos, have shown that the same system prevailed in the 
days of the First and Second Dynasties; and now Dr. Schafer, 
with the aid of Dr. Borchardt and Professor Sethe, has proved 
that a broken stone at Palermo contains the official annals of 
Egypt, year by year, prior to the end of the Fifth Dynasty, at 
which time the inscription was compiled. Even the annual 
height of the Nile seems to have been recorded upon it in cubits, 
spans, and fingers. It can therefore no longer be asserted that 
the Egyptians were, like the Hindus, devoid of the historical 
sense, or that they possessed no fixed chronology. The frag- 
ments of the famous Turin Papyrus assume a new importance, as 
also do the Manethonian lists of kings. The supposition that 
any of the dynasties of Manetho are contemporaneous can never 
be entertained again. 

The gap which existed in our knowledge of the beginnings of 
Egyptian history has thus been filled up. There still remain 
two others. One represents the period from the fall of the Sixth 
Dynasty to the commencement of the Eleventh, of which we 
still know but little ; the other represents the age of the Hyksos, 
comprising the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth Dynasties. 
For our defective knowledge of the latter there is a good reason. 
The Hyksos were foreign conquerors; they were hated by their 
native subjects, and after their expulsion every effort was natu- 
rally made to destroy their monuments and to efface the memory 
of their rule. Their religious center, Heliopolis, moreover, has 
yielded little to the excavator. It is too near Cairo, and its 
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buildings and monuments have been burned into lime or cut 
into building-stones for the houses of the modern capital of 
Egypt. 

Nevertheless the history of the period of the Hyksos princes 
is no longer the blank it was a few years ago. Little by little 
it is being pieced together, and the time has now come when it 
is possible to sketch the outlines of it. Once more Manetho has 
been proved to be a trustworthy guide, and, thanks to Josephus, 
we have a long extract from his work relating to the period in 
question, Josephus identified the Hyksos with his own people, 
and it is to this fortunate mistake that we owe the preservation 
of Manetho’s account. 

Manetho tells us that the Hyksos or Shepherd kings invaded 
Egypt from the east, overrunning the land, burning the cities, 
and destroying their temples. At last one of them, named Salatis, 
was made king. He established his capital at Memphis, whence 
he governed the whole country, both Upper and Lower Egypt, 
exacting taxes from its inhabitants and setting up garrisons to 
overawe them. He also fortified the eastern frontier of his 
kingdom, through fear of ‘the Assyrians who were then growing 
in power.” Salatis was followed by three dynasties of Hyksos 
kings, who are called Phoenicians in the chronological lists, and 
the last of whom were contemporaneous with a line of native 
Pharaohs at Thebes. 

It was not long before the Hyksos Pharaohs became Egyp- 
tian in all but race and religion. They ‘adopted the language 
and customs of their subjects, and there was little to distinguish 
their court from that of the native monarchs. Like the Copts 
under the Mohammedans, the native Egyptians continued to 
form the bureaucracy which really administered the govern- 
ment; the army alone seems to have been kept in foreign hands. 
The Hyksos Baal was identified with Ra, the sun-god of Heli- 
opolis, and, as we learn from the monuments, the Pharaoh added 
an Egyptian name to his own non-Egyptian one. 

Mariette found the name of one of the Hyksos kings on 
monuments which he disinterred at San, the Zoan of the Old 
Testament. The monuments are of a peculiar character, among 
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them being sphinxes with human faces of a very remarkable 
type, in which the discoverer saw the features and workmanship 
of the Hyksos themselves. It is now, however, generally held 
that this conclusion is incorrect, the monuments being older 
ones which were usurped by the Hyksos kings, and really repre- 
senting the art and physical characteristics of the half-Semitic 
population in the northeastern part of the delta. It is even 
questionable whether Zoan was the Hyksos capital, as Mariette 
assumed. That it was so rests upon de Rougé’s identification 
of it with the Hyksos stronghold Avaris, the Ha-uar of the 
the hieroglyphic texts. But, according to Manetho, Memphis, 
and not Zoan, was the capital of Salatis, Avaris being merely a 
great fortified camp, surrounded by walls like those which still 
exist at El-Kab in Upper Egypt, while it seems strange, if 
Ha-uar was only the sacred name of Zoan, that Ha-uar should 
be named to the exclusion of Zoan in the monumental refer- 
ences to the war against the Hyksos. 

Since Mariette’s discoveries at San, other memorials of the 
Hyksos Pharaohs have been met with elsewhere. We know of 
three who bore the name of Apophis. One of them, with the 
Egyptian surname of Ra-aa-kenen, dedicated altars and statues 
at Zoan; another, whose Egyptian name was Ra-Aa-user, has 
left a monument of himself as far south as Gebelen, between 
Luxor and Esna. A treatise on mathematics, a copy of which 
has come down to us, was written in the twenty-third year of his 
reign. The third has only lately become known to us through 
the occurrence of his two names, Hyksos and Egyptian, on a 
silver-hilted bronze dagger found in the tomb of a certain Abdu 
at Saqqara. Another important Hyksos Pharaoh was Khian or 
Khayyan, the Iannas of Manetho, the lower part of whose black 
granite statue, discovered by Dr. Naville at Bubastis, is now in 
the British Museum. Khian’s empire extended far beyond the 
limits of Egypt. A lion bearing his name has been found in 
Babylonia, and the lid of an alabaster vase, with his cartouches 
upon it, has been disinterred by Dr. Evans among the founda- 
tions of the palace of Knossos in Krete. 

It is from scarabs, however, that our knowledge of the names 
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of the Hyksos rulers has chiefly been derived. Most of the 
scarabs come from Tel el-Yahudiya, north of Heliopolis, where 
there must have been an important Hyksos settlement which it 
would be well worth while to explore. But they are also met 
with in other parts of Egypt, both Upper and Lower, indicating 
the complete subjugation of the country to Hyksos rule. One 
of the commonest names is that of Shesha, which, as I was the 
first to show, is the Assis of Manetho. Another, almost as com- 
mon, is Jacob-el, a name which raises more than one question of 
interest to the student of the Old Testament." Besides the 
names of Pharaohs we find also those of “ princes of the eastern 
mountain-lands,” higu khastu, which, Mr. Griffith suggests, may 
be the origin of the term Hyk-sos, or Hykussés itself. Among 
these desert “princes” is a Khian, usually identified with the 
Pharaoh of that name. This, however, seems to me doubtful, 
and I should prefer to see in the ‘‘hiqu khastu”’ the Hyksos 
leaders of the beginning of the Fifteenth Dynasty before they 
had assumed the titles of the native Pharaohs. As there was 
more than one Apophis, there might well have been more than 
one Khian. The title of the Pharaoh would have followed the 
adoption of an Egyptian name. 

The Hyksos names are all Semitic, and, what is more, west- 
Semitic. They point to Canaan as the land from which the 
bearers of them had come. Khian is the Syrian Khay-anu men- 
tioned in the Assyrian inscriptions. Shesha is the Sheshai of 
Judg. 1: 10, while Jacob-el carries its origin upon its face. The 
Hyksos names found on the scarabs are equally west-Semitic: 
Raba, Ikibu and Ikib-el, ‘A(m)mu, ‘Anat-el, ‘Abdu. Apophis, 
indeed, is Babylonian rather than Canaanitish : Apupu is already 
found on a monument of the early Babylonian king Manistusu, 
and Professor Zimmern may be right in believing that the Egyp- 
tian serpent of evil, Apophis, derived its name from the Babylo- 

*My reading of Y-4-q-b-h-1 as Jacob-el, which was disputed, has now been 
proved by the names of ‘Anat-el and Ikib-el, where the ¢/ is written in the same way. 
Ikib-el (I-k-b-h-l) was a Pharaoh; ‘Anat-el (A-n-t-h-l), whose name is found on a 
scarab procured by Mr. Fraser from Tel el-Yahudiya, was a hig Ahastu. Another Aig 


khastu on a scarab from Tel el-Yahudiya belonging to Mr. Fraser is Semgan, which 
Professor Maspero proposes to identify with Simeon. 
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nian apupu or abubu, “the deluge.” Apart from Apophis, 
however, Hyksos nomenclature is Canaanitish, and Manetho was 
fully justified in calling the Hyksos dynasties Phoenician. 

But the names are not only west-Semitic, they also belong to 
a particular class. The fact has never been noticed before, but 
it is a fact of considerable historical importance. They are 
names which characterize a particular age in the history of west- 
ern Asia. We find them again in the Babylonian contracts of the 
time of Hammurabi, the Amraphel of the book of Genesis. Here, 
too, they are the names of western Semites, who were settled in 
Babylonia. Jacob-el, written exactly as it is in the hieroglyphics 
(Y‘aqub-’il), is prominent among them; so too is Ikibu, as well 
as Sakti, which appears both on the scarabs and also in the con- 
tracts, where it is once described as the name of a Sutu or Bedawi.? 
Indeed, it is possible that in Ikibu we have a transliteration of a 
cuneiform original. If, as has been supposed, Ikib-il is a Baby- 
lonian attempt at pronouncing Ya‘qub-el, with the omission of 
‘ayin and the substitution of & for g, the hieroglyphic Ikibu and 
Ikib-’il will be taken, not from the actual west-Semitic pronun-— 
ciation of the name, but from the Babylonian spelling of it. 
They will thus be even better witnesses for close intercourse 
between Babylonia and the Egypt of the Hyksos than the lion 
of Khian. Ikibu is a shortened form of Ikib-il, as Jacob is of 
Jacob-el; and, like Jacob-el, is met with in the Babylonian con- 
tracts of the Hammurabi epoch. The scarabs offer other short- 
ened forms of Hyksos names; thus we have Ya‘ for Ya‘qub 
(Jacob), Khia for Khian, and ‘Am(mu) for ‘Ammu-rabi, ‘Ammu- 
zadoq, or something similar. 

The Hyksos names are thus not only an evidence of contact 
between Egypt and Babylonia, they are also characteristic of a 
particular period in the history of west-Semitic nomenclature, 
and that period is the age of Hammurabi, the contemporary of 
Abraham. The Babylonian chronology would make it extend 
from 2400 B. C. to 2100 B. C. The question of the date of the 
Hyksos conquest of Egypt is accordingly settled, and Manetho 
is once more proved right. He is right also in his statement 

2 B. 88-5-12, 158, 7; 88-5-12, 223, Odv. 7. 
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hat Salatis fortified the eastern frontier of Egypt against ‘the 
Assyrians, who were then growing in power.” By the “ Assyri- 
ans” the Greek writers from Herodotus downward meant the 
Babylonians, and we now know that the Babylonian kings of 
Hammurabi’s dynasty ruled as far as the borders of Egypt. 
Hammurabi himself is entitled “ king of the land of the Amor- 
ites”—that is to say, “of Syria and Canaan”—and nothing 
else, on a monument dedicated to him by a west-Semitic official. 
It was not until after the fall of the dynasty that Babylonia 
ceased to be supreme in Canaan—again in harmony with 
Manetho, who tells us that when the Hyksos were expelled from 
Egypt, so far from finding Babylonian enemies in their path, 
they retired unmolested into Palestine and there founded the city 
of Jerusalem. In the Tell el-Amarna tablets Jerusalem already 
appears under the name of Uru-Salim and as a city of consider- 
able importance. 

As might be expected, traces of contact with Egypt are to be 
found in Babylonia. A contract of the time of Hammurabi, 
belonging to Lord Amherst of Hackney, cne of the contracting 
parties in which bears the Egyptian name of Tetunu, is counter- 
marked with the Egyptian hieroglyphic nefer, “all right.” On 
a seal-cylinder published by Dr. Scheil? the Babylonian Ili-su- 
bani calls himself the servant of the god Anupum or Anubis, 
and in the Hammurabi contracts we meet with the name of Abi- 
Khar, ‘“‘my father is Horus.” The god Khar occurs more than 
once in the documents of the period. Like the Egyptian 
Pharaohs, Hammurabi and his successors were deified during 
their lifetime, and the personal name Hammurabi-Samsi, 
‘Hammurabi is the sun-god,’’ which is found in a contract,5 
reminds us that the kings of Egypt also were incarnations of the 
same deity. 

3 Recueil de travaux, etc., xix, 1,2. No. 7. 


41 believe that the Egyptian Ra, under the form of Rakh, is also to be detected 
in the west-Semitic names of the Hammurabi period. Thus we have Zimré-Rakh in 
a document dated in the reign of Ammi-ditana (B. 91-5-9, 768, 11), and Abdi—Rakh, 
who wes a magistrate at Sippara in the time of Sin-muballidh (B. 88-5-12, 3, 10). 
The latter name is written Abdi-a-Rakh in B. 88-5-12, 14, 14, where the @ must be 
the prothetic vowel. . 


5B. 91-5-9, 44, 3. 
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It was the sun-god of Heliopolis whom the Hyksos conquer- 
ors identified with their own supreme Baal. Numberless scarabs 
commemorate him, calling him ‘the living one,” “the good,” 
“the creator,” “the lord of the two lands,” “the king of Upper 
and Lower Egypt,’’ and the like. A favorite inscription is 
“sun-god of the sun-god,” the ‘sun-god, that is to say, who is 
begotten by himself. At times ‘An, the Babylonian Anu, seems 
to take the place of the Egyptian Ra; more often the name of 
the god is replaced by van, ‘‘the name.” This too is in accord- 
ance with the custom of the Hammurabi period; the Babylonian 
contracts of that age are filled with proper names compounded 
with Sumu, ‘the Name.” The dynasty itself looked back upon 
Sumu or Samu, the biblical Shem, as its ancestral god, and its 
founder was ever called Sumu-abi, ‘Sumu is my father.” 

Shem, it will be remembered, was the tather- not only of ’the 
west-Semites, but also of the Joktarites of southern Arabia. In 
fact, it is not easy to distinguish between western Semites and 
southern Arabians in the second millennium before our era. 
Their names have a common stamp, and it is still a question 
whether the dynasty to which Hammurabi belonged came from 
Canaan or Arabia. In any case it is probable that the same wave of 
migration which brought the dynasty into Babylonia also carried 
the Hyksos invaders into Egypt. With the weakening of its empire 
in the West came the strengthening of the Hyksos kings. 
Hyksos influence took the place of Babylonian influence in 
Canaan, aud eventually Khian made his power felt even in 
Babylonia. But this must have been after the fall of the dynasty 
of Hammurabi. 

For the student of the Old Testament the period of the 
Hyksos has a special interest. It was while they were reigning 
that the patriarchs entered Egypt and that the Israelites settled 
in Goshen. Joseph was the viceroy of a Hyksos Pharaoh and, 
like his master, received an Egyptian name in addition to his own 
west-Semitic one. Before he died, however, the war of indepen- 
dence must have broken out which ended in the expulsion of the 
foreigner and the victory of the princes of Thebes. It is sig- 
nificant that while the body of Jacob was carried to Hebron with 
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all the pomp and power of the Egyptian government, Joseph’s 
own mummy was entombed in Egypt. Was it that Canaan 
feared the Hyksos king no longer, and that the soldiers who 
once escorted the body of the patriarch through the desert were 
needed at home against a nearer foe? 


del.AH.B. 
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OPUS CHRISTI. 


By PROFESSOR CHARLES GRAY SHAW, Pu.D., 
New York University, New York city. 


Wuat did Jesus do? This is a question which is forced upon 
the religious thought of the day, and that from two distinct quar- 
ters. In itself, the present age is avowedly practical; perhaps, 
too much so. It measures tendencies by their ability to produce 
results, and is thus in direct opposition to anything whose charac- 
ter is simply contemplative, or whose nature is merely a matter 
for thought. But this is not all; the spirit of the present, so far 
as its passing features are decipherable, is domineered by the 
conceptions of energy and progress. 

What did Jesus really do? Did he, in the realization of his 
sublimely conceived mission, simply make the path of civiliza- 
tion somewhat smoother? Or did he rather, by an act, perfect a 
new life whose final principles extend beyond the range of human 
existence? The work of Jesus, conceived in the light of its actual 
performance, cannot be kept upon the plane of the earthly; but 
it must not be so screened from rational analysis that mankind, 
which sorely needs its fruits, shall lose sight of it. When Jesus 
said, ‘I have overcome the world,” he announced his great 
achievement. The result was a positive fact. Jesus thus made 
possible, not a new view of life, but a new life itself. That 
which was produced was the result, not of mere teaching, but of 
positive labor. The deed of Christ is as real as his teaching. 

The sphere of Christ’s activity, as we must ever remember, 
was the sphere of universal religion. His work was carried on 
in keeping with an exalted view of human life; two thousand years 
of culture have only deepened this impression. In science and 
philosophy, quite different views of man’s life are entertained, 
and the way in which these forms of human culture have served 
the world varies accordingly. Science regards life from the 
standpoint of the actually existent, and when it is asked, ‘‘ What 
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has science done for life?’’ the answer must be: It has con- 
tributed wflity. Invention and discovery have promoted industry, 
and have made social intercourse feasible. Philosophy has acted 
otherwise, for it laid emphasis upon the ideal ; it has evinced the 
value of life, and has shown the dignity of human existence. 
But religion, while not releasing its anchorage upon reality, has 
gone beyond this and has imparted dlessedness. The gift of Jesus 
was eternal life, and he must be regarded not as a benefactor or 
an educator, but as a Savior. 

When therefore the inner character of a deed is appreciated, 
the religious work of Christ can be more satisfactorily seen. The 
person of Christ, studied as it is today, is such as to appeal 
directly to man’s religious consciousness, where it is seen that 
Jesus, in living his peculiar life, evinced the fact of man’s spirit- 
ual destiny under God. In the same manner may the perform- 
ance of Christ be esteemed, and his activity becomes a distinct 
factor in the life of mankind. What Jesus did no other has 
done nor could do, and his career is seen to be a service at once 
intrinsic and valuable. In it blessedness is to be found. 

From the point of view of the New Testament, the work of 
Christ is to be regarded directly and for its own sake. This 
book, which is not only the coronation of religious literature, but 
an isolated phenomenon in the history of humanity, contains 
chiefly an account of Christ’s career in Palestine, and the effect 
which it had upon the world. The New Testament as a whole 
is engaged in representing the supreme act of Jesus Christ. The 
language which is employed by these plain writers is striking in 
its directness; a favorite form of expression is: ‘‘And it came to 
pass.” Philosophy may have its universal ideas, appreciable by 
thought; and science may deal in general principles of those 
things which appeal to sense; but Christianity falls back upon 
that which has come to pass. The one great thing which is por- 
trayed in the New Testament is an event; the writers of that 
volume were plainly convinced that something had taken place. 
There were many things which Jesus did, and various impres- 
sions which he made upon the mind of the day; but these unify 
in one great deed. 
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‘Jesus’ life may be viewed as constituting a career. His 
character was unique, but none the less so was that peculiar 
thing which he attempted to perform. For Christ the work of 
his career was a striking achievement; and here the value of 
that career may be found. Many were the things that Jesus did 
not do; and many the fields of activity into which he did not 
enter. Having a definitely spiritual work to accomplish, his 
achievement was a religious one. Christ made no scientific dis- 
covery; he did not directly contribute to philosophy; political 
power was, as an ambition, far removed ‘rom him. Indeed, the 
moment any other than a purely religious performance is men- 
tioned, we see how alien it was from the intention of Christ to 
accomplish. Now, what Christ thus achieved is of the greatest 
importance. His service was the highest, and it benefited all’ 
mankind. A statesman may serve his nation; a scientist his 
generation ; a poet may sing to multitudes for centuries. Each, 
however, has a limited field and an inevitably prescribed influ- 
ence. But a religious view of Christ can only see that he bene- 
fits mankind forever: his gift was eternal life. The deed of © 
Christ had none of the limits of human specialization; his was 
an endless work made complete by his peculiar power. 

Perhaps this estimation of the position of Christ in the world, 
where we lay emphasis upon the ideas of event and career, per- 
formance and service, is not the usual one, which is given in 
theology. But theological reflection should be friendly to such 
a view as this, which endeavors to relate the life of Christ to 
those methods of thought which are employed in the philosophy 
of religion. Theology has ever had its doctrine of the work of 
Christ ; but it has usually regarded this opus in its own peculiar 
manner. The work of Christ as thus viewed was the work of 
redemption. But it would seem as though this theological 
interpretation of the deed of Christ were of no value, unless the 
more realistic side of this is taken into account. The work of 
Jesus was, in part, what he did in his career; when this is once 
appreciated, in the spirit of positive religion, then the true point 
of departure is found and the projection of the actual work of 
Christ into the sphere of the ideal made possible. Thus the 
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historic deed of Jesus is the anchorage of the opus of redemp- 
tion. 

The deed of Christ, then, becomes intelligible in the light of 
his career as a religious character; and we are able to state in 
fairly accurate language the meaning of the work which he per- 
formed. Asa rule, the deed of Jesus is put in a peculiar form, 
and it is never an easy task to restate theology in the form of 
individual psychology and social history. Yet the religious 
consciousness can never forget that it was by a mighty deed that 
Jesus was approved among men; and it now desires to know 
just what it was that he did. In the gospels is to be found a 
definite account of Christ’s career; the epistles show how the 
Christian community was affected by the idea of what Jesus had 
done for them. When the believer sees how vast a work has 
been wrought for him, he cannot fail to find the features of this 
service outlined in the actual history of Jesus of Nazareth; and 
if faith does not at once become sight, the sense of dependence, 
which the soul feels as inspired by Christ, is measured by the 
perception that the actual Christ is worthy of this. . 

The historical side of Christ’s opus is being appreciated ir in 
more than one way. In general, the philosophy of religion has 
emancipated the positive element in human faith and has not 
failed to evince the importance of this. At the same time, 
popular thought has begun to manifest an extraordinary interest 
in the actual performance of Christianity’s Founder, and asks, 
in addition to this: ‘‘ What would Jesus do, now?” As long as 
this phase of Christian thought avoids the danger of superficiality, 
it can add much in the way of valuable content to the actual life 
of Christendom. The inner character of the positive in religion 
must be appreciated, and the worth of a deed clearly estimated. 
Religion as lived out in the race, and as reflected in history, is 
ever destined to lay emphasis upon certain events which have 
happened; these are fraught with enormous significance. In 
place of mere thoughts, there must be living ideas, wrought out 
by human experience; if logic fears lest it be losing, life cer- 
tainly can feel that it is gaining. The history of religion contains 
many such vital conceptions. In the history of Judaism, what 
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was more important than the variously repeated statement, 
“Israel came out of Egypt”? The New Testament has its own 
favorite ideas, and these manifestly guided the thought and 
inspired the life of those times. ‘‘ Jesus was born in Bethlehem,” 
“Christ is risen from the dead” —such were the thoughts which 
the pioneer Christian fed upon. 

For the Christian religion the various phenomena were made 
possible by the deed of Jesus. The teaching, peculiar as it was 
to him, was there as well; but the onus of Christianity, as given 
in the New Testament, is borne by the religious performance of 
Christ. This must be the starting-point of any theory of his 
personality. For both the theology and the philosophy of religion 
this is an important consideration. Before theology can go on 
to construct a theory of Christ’s work of redemption, it must 
learn to appreciate what transpired in the historical career of the 
Man of Nazareth; then it may proceed to speculate concerning 
Christ’s empirical activity. But the philosophy of religion, 
likewise, should not fail to observe such a striking example of 
what the religious spirit can accomplish; and, busied with the 
manifold phenomena of ethnic religion, it cannot help responding 
to the incitement made upon it by one like Christ. What he 
did was, in its results to human existence, manifest in various 
phases of culture, especially religion. But how much discern- 
ment is requisite to bring out the import of this great deed! 

The details of the work performed by Christ cannot be put 
into so many words; yet some account of them must be taken. 
It may be shown how different was his mission from that of the 
average man. His opus was not found within the rubric of 
human activity. Man works in various ways and from more than 
one motive; among his springs of action may be necessity and 
desire, law and custom. In response to these, works and days 
are determined. But over and above these rather mechanical 
impulses, we may note how manifold are the works which men 
perform; current civilization, with all its spheres of occupation, 
at once shows how vivid is the thought of the acts which make 
up the life of man. What control these? In general, talent 
and genius; these constitute the call to labor. Self-satisfaction 
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and social approbation add an impetus to those things which 
man by sheer need produces; here arise great deeds of great 
men. But this outline of humanity’s occupation does not for a 
moment suggest what Jesus really did. Nor do the more definitely 
ethical motives explain the marvelous character of his work. 
He obeyed the law, but his work was not the exemplification of 
current morality; he went about doing good, but no one can 
settle accounts with his character by merely styling him a phil- 
anthropist. 

It was native to Christ that he should transcend all such 
limits. His deed was a free contribution to the human spirit. 
In performing it he was disclosing a new realm of life and was 
not readjusting old elements to one another. As a personality, 
bent upon doing a most benign work, Christ appealed to John 
as one “full of grace and truth;” in this spirit did he carry on 
his work. Now, a character filled with goodness and truth is 
that which the Old Testament ascribed to Jehovah; Christ, 
whose career in the world is strikingly represented in John’s 
prologue, seems worthy of a similar description. The work of 
Jesus was godlike, and in pursuing it he assumed a character of 
godliness. 

In the consciousness of Christ himself, the performance which 
he was undertaking was conceived of as being the work of God. 
‘‘My Father worketh even until now, and I work.” Elsewhere, 
among the golden sayings which again and again appear in the 
gospels, Christ spoke of himself as present with his disciples, 
even unto the end of the world; and as having power to over- 
come the world. In keeping with these expressions of infinite 
presence and power is the one which has been quoted, where 
Jesus stands as about to perform the work of God. We easily 
conceive of Christ as delivering a divine message, and accord- 
ingly regard. him as a teacher sent from God; but may we not 
also regard him as acting in a divine manner, as God might be 
conceived of as acting? Jesus in his career performed the work 
of God; this is the general import of the gospels. 

It was in response to a call that this deed was performed ; 
Christ felt that it was for him to do the will of God. In doing 
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this, he was not simply obeying a heavenly law, but was pro- 
ducing a divine result in the world; and Christ’s activity was ever 
accompanied by the idea that he was joining with the heavenly 
Father in some vast enterprise. This he understood, though 
others may have misconstrued his meaning. He heard a voice 
from heaven saying, ‘I will glorify my name.’’ Some said “ It 
thundered ;” and a physical manifestation seemed to be present 
before them. Others said, ‘‘An angel spake to him;’’ and these 
looked toward the realm of psychic phenomena. But Jesus 
knew that it was the voice of God. Apart from any theological 
conception, it cannot be doubted that Jesus conducted his life 
as though he were acting for God. Such a fact stands out as 
one of the phenomena in the history of Christianity. 

As a result of this motive on’the part of Christ, his work 
assumed a peculiar character; this can be explained only as we 
carry out the assumption that he was performing the opus of 
God. Thus he went about as God incognito; and mankind 
experienced, though unconsciously, a dynamic epiphany. Such 
was the form this work assumed in the mind of Galileans and 
Judeans. We need not now inquire whether their logic was 
sound when they concluded that this man was the Son. of God; 
we need only note that with sanity and soberness of mind they 
expressed themselves as finding in Christ what they found else- 
where only in the mind of God. The impression which Christ 
by his activity made was not only a profound one, but it was 
peculiar to him, and could be understood only as it referred to 
God as its ultimate source. 

Comparable to the motive and character of this work were 
the means which Christ employed. These he drew from his own 
resources. With men, more than one method is employed in 
producing results. Chief among them is force; yet this is 
probably the lowest form of operation which may engage a 
human will. Superior to force, in character and abiding result, 
is instruction, for this appeals to the intelligence. And better 
than instruction is example, whose subtle influence it is difficult 
for anyone to withstand. Persuasion is, perhaps, the highest 
of those efforts which may be put forth by a human soul in its 
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activity. But Christ’s means of operation were beyond these 
devices of man; and, even though we cannot accurately style or 
introspectively analyze his influence, we know that the same can 
be felt. It is here that the testimony of psychology must be 
evoked, and a direct appeal made to the religious consciousness, 
Jesus appealed to sources in the human soul hitherto unknown. 
Popular thought may call this means the method of love; apos- 
tolic testimony is to the effect that the love of Christ toward 
the disciple is of constraining power. But, apart from any set 
characterization, the fact may be recorded that the work of Christ 
was appreciated by the most essential form of the soul’s life. 

The actual result of the great deed of Christ must be found 
in the field of history. That which was.attempted was stupendous 
as a project; but the accomplished result was none the less 
remarkable. Paul adjusts Christ to the ages by calling him the 
second Adam. Certainly a beginning was made in the career of 
humanity, and it was brought about by one who rediscovered good 
and bad. Ethical science cannot fail to note the marked trans- 
mutation of values which was inaugurated by Christ. Art like- 
wise does not fail to show what a new creation had been effected ; 
the plastic of Praxiteles is one thing, that of Angelo another. 
Where philosophy felt the effect of Christ’s appearance it was not 
as due to any metaphysics which he advocated, but by the deed 
which he performed. By virtue of this latter, genuine spiritual 
life was made possible. Human life did not fail to note wha 
had come to pass; ancient resignation suddenly took on the 
form of aspiration. ‘ 

But the religious character of Christ’s career is the predomi- 
nating trait; a general conception of human activity, a particular 
view of Christ’s performance, and a detailed analysis of what he 
did, must all culminate in one great undertaking in religion. 
Here it must be emphasized that the effect which Christ pro- 
duced upon the religious consciousness was by virtue of his deed 
rather than his doctrine. The apostles, in writing about their 
Lord, barely emphasize his teaching about the kingdom of 
heaven; but they do not fail to evince the importance of his 
work. In this way, Christ made a direct appeal to men, saying, 
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“Behold!” Then they saw what he had done. As the result of 
this method of activity on his part, Christ assumes the charac- 
ter of a vast personality. The history of human life and 
human culture makes this manifest. But how may this rela- 
tion be expressed? Christ performed a godlike deed for man- 
kind; what then is he to the religious life? To this it may 
be answered: Christ is the supreme object of religion, when this 
is studied according to the psychologico-historical method. Fer 
science, the world is the one great subject; for philosophy, the 
mind; for theology, God; for religion, Jesus Christ. At any 
rate, the religious consciousness of Christendom keeps putting 
Jesus in some such position as this, regarding him as the object 
of its thought. 

Religion, in the purified form of Christianity, lays hold of its 
Lord in a very determined manner; the world, the mind, and 
God are no more definite objects of human attention than is the 
person of Jesus. What then may be said of the position which 
he occupies in the mind of mankind? At once it may be said 
that Christ is the Weltgeist. And just this word suggests the 
peculiar use which the speculative Hegel made for it. For him 
Bonaparte was the Weltgeist, brooding over the troubled waters 
of the early nineteenth century. Under the peculiar circum- 
stances of Kantian criticism and Napoleonic politics, it was not 
really surprising that such a contemplative mind as Hegel's 
should fancy that the political activity of Napoleon might assume 
the form of a world-movement, not unlike the advent of a 
spiritual realm. And, by one of his admirers, Kant was con- 
sidered as about to assume the place previously held by Jesus 
Christ. 

Ascending by sure steps from such extravagant conclusions, we 
may begin to see how a vast soul, complete with resources, may 
fill the horizon of humanity; then we can go on to estimate the 
universal importance of the more likely Weltgetst, even Jesus the 
Founder of the heavenly kingdom. In the mind of the indi- 
vidual, and in the consciousness of the race, a supreme world- 
personality is a matter of expectation; the conception of one 
like Jesus as the Lord of human history is therefore by no means 
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a fanciful one; and when his importance is estimated, only some 
such idea is fit to express what mankind feels concerning him. 

So far as the actual work of Jesus was concerned, the king- 
dom of God may be regarded as the one great project which he 
took up. Abraham perfected the covenant; Moses, the law; 
Jesus, the heavenly kingdom. In the last case we have a distinct 
religious conception, as weil as a spiritual reality apprehended 
by religious feeling. For Jesus the kingdom was a matter of 
labor, although the function of teaching was not unemployed ; 
the kingdom was his work. From the standpoint of God, the 
kingdom was unveiled, but from the human point of view it was 
created. It was not thought out, but wrought out. On this 
account it assumes a very different form from that which is 
expressed in the scientific conception of ‘‘nature,” or the philo- 
sophical idea of the ‘“world;” these appeal to the perception 
and reason. The kingdom, however, made its appeal to actual 
life, and was not so much a ready form of reality as a spiritual 
possibility launched by Christ. 

For its field, the kingdom of God as projected by Christ had 
human life and human history. The supreme work of Jesus is not 
then a matter of opinion, but a fact of perception. So much intel- 
lectual effort has been expended in theology upon proving 
things, that there has been little chance for the religious mind to 
perceive; and so great has been the desire to justify, that no 
time has been left to explain. The direct view of Christ as per- 
forming a work is thus of service, not only in bringing out a dis- 
tinct element in Christian thought, but in calling attention to the 
fact that religion is given in psychology and history, rather than 
in logic and metaphysics. The work of Christ in founding the 
kingdom, by virtue of which he becomes the true Weltgeist man- 
ifest in histcry, is thus a part of him, as also a phase of that 
study which is called Christology. When we look at the charac- 
ter of Christ, we naturally expect a great undertaking ; and when 
we survey the history of the human spirit, we further see that 
he has not failed to perform the one great deed of the ages. 


PSALM 24: AN INTERPRETATION. 


By PROFESSOR HERMANN GUNKEL, 
University of Berlin, Germany. 


To Yahweh belongs the world and all it contains, 
The earth and all who dwell in it; 

He it was who founded it upon the sea, 
And established it upon the floods. 


Who may ascend into the hill of Yahweh ? 
Who may stand in his holy place ? 

He who has clean hands and a pure heart, 
Who sets not his soul on evil, 
And who takes no false oath. 


Fle shall receive blessing from Yahweh 

And righteousness from the God of his salvation. 
This ts the company of those who seek him, 

Who seek thy Redeemer, O Jacob. 


Lift up, ye gates, your heads, 
Be ye lifted up, ye primeval doors, 
That the glorious King may come in! 
Who ts the glorious King ? 
Yahweh, the strong and mighty one, 
Yahweh, the mighty in battle. 


Lift up, ye gates, your heads, 
Be ye lifted up, ye primeval doors, 
That the glorious King may come in! 
Who is the glorious King ? 
Yahweh Sabaoth, he ts the glorious King! 
THE psalm consists of three parts. The first of them is a 
hymn, which proclaims in brief words that the earth belongs to 
Yahweh because he created it. This argument for God’s right- 


*Read something like podekha. 
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ful control over the world, arising out of his creation of it, is a 
well-known motive in other hymns also.? But from all the won- 
ders of creation which might be mentioned here, the poet selects 
only one—the one which seems to him the most wondrous, that 
God has founded the earth upon the sea. This thought is based 
upon an assumption which was widespread in the ancient East, 
namely, that a great body of water lies underneath the earth; 
this is the ‘“‘sea,” the “floods.” The psalm is originally, as 
it seems, a naive answer to the question whence the springs 
in the soil come ; they gush forth from a huge water reservoir 
underneath the earth. And the ancient further reasoned: 
things that float upon the water usually waver and are unstable; 
but the earth, although resting upon the water, stands firm and 
immovable —it is the firmest of all things. 

This is the childish theory of a generation.long since passed 
away. But the spirit of such words is imperishable. They are 
the expression of a mind that shows true astonishment at the 
wonders of the universe (and astonishment is the beginning of 
all science); of a mind that conceives the wondrous things 
which fill the world as a visible manifestation of a supreme wis- 
dom which governs all. 

But the two stanzas that follow are of an entirely different 
kind ; they contain a question, and an answer, and at the end a 
benediction. There are a number of parallel passages, which 
are divided in the same order, as Ps. 15; Isa. 33: 14-16; cf. 
also Mic. 6:6ff. In all these the same peculiar literary form is 
found. Even the original manner of presenting this form may 
be imagined; it is the antiphony of layman and priest. The 
layman appears at the entrance of the sanctuary and asks the 
priest the question: Who is worthy of entering the holy place? 
The priest answers by enumerating God’s demands, and then 
concludes with a benediction according to the privilege of the 
priest. The whole is therefore a liturgy performed as the festal 
company enters the sanctuary. This sanctuary at which the 
liturgy was sung by the alternating choirs, called in the psalm “the 
hill of Yahweh,” ‘the holy place,” is undoubtedly the temple on 


2Cf. Pss. 89; 113 74:15; 95:4. 
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Mount Zion, as is, I think, always the case in the psalms. For 
the psalter represents Jerusalem tradition; in the psalms which 
speak of a holy place the temple of Jerusalem is always meant. 

The question who may enter God’s sanctuary, participate in 
the service, and thus secure for himself divine mercy, has been 
of high importance since primeval times in all religions. The 
answers to this question, given at different times and by different 
circles and persons, have a long history in Israel as well as in 
other nations. At an early time in Israel, as elsewhere, the 
proper ritual and ceremonial conditions were emphasized. As 
he who wishes to enter the king’s palace must conform to the 
ceremony of the court, so men at first conceived that in God’s 
house also a fixed ceremonial should prevail: if he would enter, 
one must be ritually clean. Furthermore, it seemed necessary 
and right that “none should appear empty”3 before God any 
more than before the king. 

At a later period this required “cleanness’”’ was understood 
in a deeper sense. Especially in Israel a powerful religious 
reformation took place, by means of which sacrifices and cere- ° 
monies were entirely put aside and replaced by true, active piety 
and morality. 

Wherewith shall I meet Yahweh, 
And bow myself before the high God? 
Shall I meet him with whole burnt-offerings, 
With calves of a year old ? 
It is made plain to you, O man, what is good, 
What Yahweh requires of you: 
To act justly, 
To love faithfulness, 
And to walk humbly before your God. 

This great idea of the prophets’ preaching echoes in our 
psalm. Sacrifices and ceremonies are not mentioned ; the things 
required are true moral religion, purity of deed and thought. 

This “cleanness” which God requires is indicated by two 
examples: the pious man “lifts up his heart” to God alone, and 
does not set his soul on evil. Perjury also would be a sin, for 
God’s holy name is not to be invoked falsely. 


3Exod. 23:15. 4 Mic. 6:6, 8. 
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Then comes the benediction with which the priest blesses 
the procession entering at this moment: The pious man shall 
receive blessing and righteousness from God who is his helper. 
“Righteousness,” a word which in this meaning has become 
unknown to us, is the righteousness that God confers by his 
judgment; he who has the qualities enumerated in the psalm, 
is pronounced “righteous” by God, z. e., God recognizes him as 
his faithful, good servant, and then blesses him with all good 
things. This is the reason why the righteousness conferred by 
God and the divine blessing are conjoined here, and in other 
similar passages. The psalmist recapitulates the foregoing with 
these words: Such are all truly pious men who seek God.5 

The third part of the psalm resembles the second in many 
respects. Here again question and answer are sung by alter- 
nating voices; and the scene of this liturgy also, in which the 
gates of the sanctuary are addressed, is laid at the gates of the 
holy place. Yet the situation is not altogether the same. There 
the entering choir approaches God, while here it is assumed 
that God is among them: Yahweh is to enter his sanctuary ; 
God will not disdain to dwell hereafter among men at this place. 
The primeval doors—thus they sing—are to be lifted up, in 
order to receive the High and Sublime One, the glorious King. 
Now comes the question from the sanctuary: Who is this 
glorious King? As an answer Yahweh’s name is given, and his 
glory is praised: He is the strong and mighty one, the mighty 
in battle. This glorification of Yahweh as the god of war—the 
Greeks would say, as Ares—is an echo from the ancient times 
of Israel; the New Testament has no such idea of God. Yet we 
can appreciate the stirring poetry of this warlike element in 
Israel’s religion. 

The second strophe of this portion of the psalm is a solemn, 
word-for-word repetition of the first; its only difference is that 
here at the end, instead of the previous circumlocution, the final 
and definite answer is given, the real name of God—Yahweh 
Sabaoth. This is the crowning utterance which the poet has 


5 This expression “to seek God” was from early times used of worshiping and 
consulting the deity at the holy place. 
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kept until the end. The fact that in cases like this special stress 
is laid upon the name is not readily understood by the modern 
reader. Its explanation lies in the fact that in early times, in 
Israel and among all nations, names, and especially names of 
gods, were most highly honored. It was believed that the god 
could be summoned by pronouncing his name, and the hostile 
powers were defeated by the use of his name. These gates of 
the temple, hitherto closed, open themselves when the name 
Yahweh Sabaoth is pronounced. 

We know that in this very name the warlike character of 
Yahweh was expressed. Yahweh Sabaoth (7. ¢., ‘Yahweh of 
Hosts”) was the commander of armies in the field. And we see 
from this passage what enthusiasm there was for this name: 
with it ancient Israel went forth to war and victory and death. 

This name is at the same time a clue to the situation of this 
poem. We are told that this name was the special name of the 
God of the ark,° and we may therefore assume that the poem was 
sung when the ark entered the sanctuary, undoubtedly that at 
Jerusalem. But on what occasion was it sung? May it have ° 
been when the ark, which in ancient times was carried to the seat 
of war as a palladium, was brought back to the temple? Or 
should we suppose an annual feast, celebrating the entrance of 
Yahweh into the temple? We cannot be sure, since we have no 
knowledge of such a feast. There were feasts at Jerusalem con- 
nected with the pilgrimages, but what was done by the priests at 
the holy place is not a matter of record. 

These stanzas about the temple seem to be of a very early 
date, but they cannot be as early as the time of David and Solo- 
mon, because the temple here is considered “ primeval.” 

Finally, it is a difficult question how the three parts of the 
psalm, which originally formed independent pieces, became 
joined together. We certainly are tempted to assume some kind 
of a relation between them. One naturally conjectures that they 
represent a festal hymn, sung at some great unnual feast such as 
that of the new year or of the dedication of the temple. 


62 Sam. 6:2. 
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MODERN APPLICATION OF AMOS’S SERMON. 


By DELAVAN L. PIERSON, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A WESTERN newspaper bears under its title the legend, ‘‘ This 
paper is printed for the people now on earth.” Too many men 
and women in our churches, and out of them, seem to think that 
the Bible, and particularly the Old Testament, has a message for 
those who are not only “not of this world,” but not in it. Even 
the Old Testament prophecies are read too much merely as his- 
tory or as revealing the life of the times in which they were 
delivered. This is essential to a correct understanding of their 
contents, but we should bear in mind that, while the events to 
which they refer may be “out of date,” the principles laid down 
are not. These Old Testament reformers were commissioned to 
denounce the sins of the times and to pronounce divine truth for 
all time, 

The paraphrasing of Scripture is helpful, both because a pas- 
sage must be carefully studied in order to express the thoughts 
in our own words, and because the attempt to paraphrase leads 
us to realize how much more is contained in the Scripture phrase- 
ology than in any words that we canchoose. If we try this with 
the first chapter of the Gospel according to John, we shall not 
deceive ourselves into thinking that any paraphrase is equal to 
the original. 

Another exceedingly interesting and helpful method of bring- 
ing out the very pointed and practical character of the Old Tes- 
tament prophecies, and also the eternal truths which they 
proclaim, is by bringing their prophecies “up to date.” Imagine 
Amos, for instance, living in our day, preaching in America, 
seeing evils similar to those which he denounced, and wishing to 
impress the same truths. How would he have talked? What 
- particular evils would he have decried? What figures of speech 
would he have used? What nations would he have mentioned? 
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Amos lived in Judah and prophesied in Israel during the 
reign of Jeroboam II. At that time the Northern Kingdom was 
at the height of its temporal prosperity, with extended bounda- 
ries, a mighty army, and great material wealth. The book con- 
taining Amos’s utterances reveals the characteristics of his times; 
his facts and figures relate to the country in which he lived, and 
the experiences of his daily life. Imagine him transported to 
the present day with a message to deliver to God’s much-favored 
people, the Americans. 

There are many similarities between this day and that — 
national prosperity, extension of boundaries, wealth, and selfish 
luxury. Many of the evils which were prevalent then are pres- 
ent now. If they gain the mastery over us, the result will be 
the same as that which Amos predicted. Let us look at the 
prophecy and translate it into modern phraseology with refer- 
ence to present-day conditions and events. 

The written prophecy begins with a title-page, containing 
information as to the author, his home, his date, and his subject. 
Then follows an introduction, calculated to catch the attention 
of the people (chaps. 1,2). This introduction shows the result 
of national sins—beginning with three foreign nations, following 
with three related nations, and reaching a climax by predicting 
judgment on Judah and on Israel itself. 

By way of illustrating this method of study, picture Amos as 
an Englishman coming to New York and preaching to a crowd 
of Americans in a public square. We might render the title- 
page as follows: 

A Sermon on “The Present Condition of the United States,’’ by John 
Smith, a farmer, from Warwick, England (delivered in New York), in the 
reign of Edward VII., king of England, and during the presidency of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, president of the United States, in the year of the eruption of 
Mt. Pelée. 

Subject: The Divine Displeasure and a Warning of Threatened Disaster 
on account of Sin. 

Introduction: Almighty God will no longer save the “ unspeakable Turk” 
from suffering the consequences of his many sins, especially because of his 


inhuman cruelty to the Armenians. The Yildiz Kiosk at Constantinople will 
be destroyed by fire and the forts of the Bosporus will be blown up; whole 
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districts will be laid waste, the Sultan will be killed, Turkey will be divided 
among European powers, and many of the Turks will be exiled, 

God will no longer save the people of Russia* from suffering the conse- 
quence of their many sins; because they have oppressed the Jews, have 
robbed Poland of its freedom, have denied liberty of conscience to Douk- 
hobours and Stundists, and have sent many of them to exile in Siberia, 
Therefore St. Petersburg will be destroyed by fire and its fine palaces will be 
burned; many of the people will be killed, and the Czar will be dethroned. 
Moscow will be captured, and the nation will be blotted out. 

Then follows a similar prophecy concerning another foreign 
power, three related nations, and a sister-country, before the 
prophet finally reaches the climax of his introduction by denoun- 
cing Israel itself. A parallel to this might be a sentence pro- 
nounced against China for the Boxer outrages; against Germany, 
France, and Spain, for various national offenses; against Eng- 
land (whence the preacher came), for the disregard of God’s 
laws; and finally, against the United States, for sins of oppression 
and sacrilege. 

Then follows the sermon proper (chaps. 3-6), containing 
three main heads: (1) the summons to hear the denunciation of 
the favored nation; (2) the indictment of the women, and of 


religious ceremonies; and (3) the lamentation over the national 
sins and disaster. Look at this third point as dealt with 
explicitly in the fifth chapter of Amos and brought down to the 
present day. 


Listen to these words that I speak with anguish of heart on your account, 
O men and women of America! The Puritan uprightness of your forefathers 
is no longer to be found. Your honor and your purity are dragged in the 
dust, and you have neither enough strength to reform nor is there anyone else 
able to help you, Your present course is death to you; it will decimate your 
population. But God calls on you to repent and to turn to him so that you 
may be saved from destruction. Do not put your confidence in formal 
worship and pilgrimages to Rome and Jerusalem, or in false standards, or in 
the “god of this world””— money; all these things will pass away. Turn to 
Jesus Christ with your whole heart, and he will save you; for the day of his 
power is coming and no one else can help you. You men, who corrupt justice 
and utterly disregard God’s laws of right and wrong, return to your allegiance 
to God, the Creator of the universe, the Ruler of the world, and the Giver of 

* This is, of course, only a suggested application. Russia is not in a decadent 
state, as was Gaza or Tyre, but we believe that she is guilty of national sins which will 
bring trouble upon her. 
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every good gift; he is the merciful covenant-keeping God; none can with- 
stand his power. 

Nowadays a man who is outspoken against the prevalent evils is heartily 
disliked, and one who denounces dishonesty in business is looked down upon 
as ‘ignorant of business principles.” On account of the way in which you 
oppress the poor with your monopolies and sweatshop system, and grind them 
down to the earth with high rentals and low wages, though you have grown 
rich and have built fine houses you shall not live in them, and though you 
have bought fine estates, you shall never enjoy them. 

God is not blind to your continued wrong-doing and your great wicked- 
ness — you, I mean, who make honest men and women suffer because of their 
honesty, and refuse to give justice to any who cannot pay for it. As a result 
those who think discretion the better part of valor keep their mouths shut, 
thinking it of no use to speak out when evil is so prevalent. 

Trouble is coming on you who pretend to be looking forward to the 
millennium. Why should you want the millennium? For sinners it will be 
a day of judgment and not of blessing. Your efforts to escape will be like a 
man who dodges a trolley to step in front of an automobile, or who seeks 
refuge in his house only to be bitten by a mad dog. Could you expect any- 
thing else than that the establishment of God’s kingdom on earth would mean 
anguish to you and not joy? 

Your selfish celebrations of Christmas and Thanksgiving are an abomina-| 
tion in the sight of God. He cares not for your heartless, though elaborate, 
church services. Even though you do give money “to charity,” and put 
your names down for large amounts on church subscription lists, God will 
not accept them as given to him. The singing of your expressive but godless 
church choirs is discord in his ears; do away with them —he will not listen 
to your elaborate but insincere songs of praise. If you would please him, let 
justice abound in the land, and let honesty prevail in all your dealings. Do 
not plead your past good deeds or those of your fathers, for now you have 
made gold to be your god and self-indulgence your ambition. On this 
account the nation will become weak and will be swept away. 


The preacher continues by predicting sorrow to the self- 
indulgent, and closes his address with a conclusion in which he 
foretells, in a series of visions, the impending destruction of the 
nation and the rescue of a “remnant.” 

This method of study is only suggestive; men would differ 
widely in their present-day application of the prophet’s message. 
But that the truth enunciated has an important practical bearing 
on the life of today, all will admit. This method of bringing 
the Old Testament prophecies ‘up to date” has proved especially 
helpful in Bible-class work. 
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WHAT SHALL THE ADULT BIBLE CLASS DO WITH 
MODERN BIBLICAL SCHOLARSHIP? 


By PROFESSOR IRVING F. Woop, 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 


THE answer is largely dependent upon the answer to the 
inverted question: What will the new biblical scholarship do 
with the adult class? If the class consists of persons whose 
mental and religious attitude is such that it is sure to do them 
harm, they had better let it alone. Faith is more important 
than knowledge. To many classes the whole system of modern 
biblical scholarship would be only a stumbling-block and a trial of 
faith and patience. Itis true that aclass has a mission of enlighten- 
ment, but even in the case of enlightenment it is not unwise to 
count the cost. There are classes in which, for one reason or 
another, there is such a prejudice against the views for which 
modern scholarship stands that it is the part, not of cowardice, 
but of wisdom, to ignore them. 

But on the whole the danger to the adult class lies in another 
direction. It is a little too easy for a class to take the line of 
least resistance and ignore what would be really of great help 
to them. An intelligent class may well question seriously if 
they can afford to decide that they do not care to know what 
the majority of the best scholars in the biblical world are saying 
about the Bible. Such a decision is hardly in accord with the 
general tradition of American intelligence. It looks rather 
queer to those who stand outside the church in the attitude of 
critics of our religious life. It is a little too much like the 
ostrich with his head in the sand, to be a wholly dignified Chris- 
tian position. 

If I should seem to be harsh toward the religious attitude of 
a great multitude of noble and earnest Christians, let me hasten 
to add a word which furnishes a reasonable explanation of their 
position. I am convinced that this attitude is largely due to the 
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influence of two elements. One is the inherited dogmatism of 
tradition. It says: “The position of your fathers is true. You 
want no change, you want no questions raised. You do not 
even care to know what any other position is.” It is our boast 
that we have freed ourselves from this kind of dogmatism, but 
there is still much of it abroad. The other is the dogmatism of 
certain biblical scholars. Whether because of the influence of 
the older dogmatic attitude of theology or what, it is a fact that 
there has sometimes been an undue amount of positiveness of 
opinions and a demand that other people shall accept these 
opinions as final. 

The conscious or unconscious result of both kinds of dog- 
matism has been to make many adult classes unwilling to hear 
anything about newer views regarding the Bible. Such classes 
can only think of them as put forward with a demand that they 
be accepted as true. Now no wise teacher will put biblical 
theories before an adult class in that way; but many classes may 
well study them in order to find what scholars think. It is not 
necessary that the class should believe them, or even raise the | 
question whether to believe them or not. If this whole matter 
could be placed on the ground of information about what the 
best scholars think, rather than on the ground of the acceptance 
or rejection of these views, a large part of the objection to this 
study would vanish. 

Thus far I have spoken with classes of the older people in 
mind. The teacher of a class of young people may well ques- 
tion whether attention to the newer scholarship is a matter of 
preference or obligation. The modern conception and interpre- 
tation of the Bible are ‘“‘in the air,” they are taught in our uni- 
versities, they are the common stock of a good deal of literature. 
Some of them are assumed in most of the popular and nearly 
all of the scholarly books on the Bible. It is hardly exaggera- 
tion to say that a person cannot be intelligent on biblical 
matters without knowing much about them. As time goes on 
some hypotheses now adopted will be modified, no doubt; but 
many of them will be the common views of the next generation, 
held with no thought of harm to faith. The situation regarding 
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them is very much like that regarding evolution twenty-five 
years ago, or regarding the theories of geology at a still earlier 
period. 

Is it wise or kind, or even right, to send young people out 
into the world, not only with no knowledge of these views, but 
with ideas about the Bible which will precipitate either a struggle 
for readjustment or a loss of faith if they should ever. adopt 
them? Of one thing I am sure—and I wish it could be 
impressed on the mind of every teacher of young people in our 
Sunday schools —that it is wholly wrong to give young people 
the idea that the investigations and judgments of modern biblical 
scholarship are dangerous to the Bible, and that their design is to 
destroy faith in God and in the Holy Scriptures. The Bible 
scholars of our generation are not irreverent or un-Christian ; 
they are not infallible, but they are sincere seekers after truth. 

This does not mean that a class, whether of younger or older 
people, should set out on the deliberate study of the details of some 
biblical problem. That should never be done, unless the class 
really wants it and the teacher is prepared to teach it. Most of 
these questions rest on so technical a basis that no person is 
prepared to teach them who has not had a technical training in 
them. In general, a teacher cannot prepare for this work by 
reading books. Even a theological training does not necessarily 
fit one to teach them. 

With general results, however, rather than with details, the 
case is somewhat different. Many classes ought to take the 
results of modern scholarship into account. Results which are 
commonly accepted by recognized biblical scholars should be 
made the basis of teaching. For example, Ecclesiastes should 
be assigned to wise men of late Hebrew times, and Daniel to 
the Maccabean period. The class may simply assume this and 
proceed to study the books on this basis. Results which are 
largely, even if not commonly, accepted by modern scholars 
may also properly be considered. A teacher of an adult class 
will do well to know what these results are, even if he never 
purposes to present them in class. He would not desire to 
teach any other subject without knowing what the best scholars 
held regarding it. 
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The Bible, however, is a large field. It is not necessary that 
either class or teacher should try to cover it all at once. It will 
be quite sufficient if they obtain the results which belong to the 
portion they are studying. Even if the teacher does not present 
them to the class, the study will make his own teaching richer. 
It is usually possible, however, to present them simply and 
clearly. If this is done, the great question should not be: 
“Must we accept this, and straightway overturn all our old 
ideas?” Men do not treat new theories on any subject in that 
way. They should simply be treated as matters for considera 
tion, as ideas about the way this part of the Bible was formed 
which are widespread among biblical scholars. Often the 
minister can give the class a talk on the subject which will be 
extremely valuable both for him and for them. 

In all this matter, the great thing to be desired is calmness, 
patience, toleration, a truth-seeking spirit, and the recognition 
of the fact that all who love the Bible are working together, 
* however they may differ in opinions, with the common purpose 
of finding the truth. And back of the truth stands God. 
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COMPARATIVE TRANSLATION: COLOSSIANS 4:5, 6. 
A STUDY IN MODERNIZING THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


"Ev copia wepitareire trois rov Karpov Adyos 
mavrore év HpTupevos, eidévar was Set evi Exdotw 
kpiver Oa. 

—Westcott-Hort Greek Text, 1881. 


Walk in wisdom toward them that are without, redeeming the time. 
Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may 


know how ye ought to answer every man. 
—Authorized Version, 1611. 


Walk in wisdom toward them that are without, redeeming the time. 
Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may 


know how ye ought to answer each one. 
—Revised Version (British Edition), 1881. 
—Revised Version (American Standard Edition), 1901. 


Show wisdom in your behavior towards outsiders, making the most 
of every opportunity. Let your conversation always be kindly, and 
seasoned, as it were, with salt. Then you will know in each case what 
reply you ought to give. 

—Twentieth Century New Testament, 1901. 


Conduct yourselves with prudence to those outside, buying the 
opportunity. Let your discourse at all times be seasoned with grateful 


salt, knowing how you ought to be distinguished from others. 
—Fenton, New Testament in Modern English, 1901. 


Walk wisely with regard to those outside, making the very most of 


your time. Let your speech always be profitable, seasoned with whole- 


someness ; know how you should answer each person. 
—Moffatt, Historical New Testament, 1901. 
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Be wise in your conduct towards outsiders. Make the most of every 
opportunity. Let your conversation always be kindly, and, as it were, 
seasoned with salt, so that you may know how to answer each one as 


you ought to answer him. 
—Ballentine, American Bible, 1901. 


Be discreet in your relations with unbelievers; let no opportunity 
for doing good escape you. Let your converse with others be 
tempered by pleasantness and wisdom, so that your account of your 
life and doctrine may have a wholesome moral effect. 

—Messages of the Bible, rgoo. 


When you speak with persons who are not Christians, be thoughtful 
and wise. Make good use of every opportunity which comes to you for 
showing and commending your Christianity. Let your words to all 


be kind and well-chosen, so that you may say to each the winning, 
helpful thing. 


—BIBLICAL WORLD. 
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THE OPPORTUNITY OF THE SMALL SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


By REV. BENJAMIN S. WINCHESTER, 


Associate Pastor and Superintendent Sunday School New England Congregational | 


Church, Chicago. 


A LARGE proportion of Sunday-school superintendents and teach- 
ers are working in schools whose enrolment does not exceed one hun- 
dred pupils. In some cases growth, if any, is slight and fluctuating ; 
in others, the number is actually on the decrease. The causes of such 
a condition may lie utterly beyond the control of the school manage- 
ment, but officers and teachers are laboring none the less under a heavy 
sense of discouragement, if not of defeat. They long for the enthusi- 
asm which comes with numbers; they watch records and try schemes 
for increasing attendance ; they consider again and again the amount 
of labor put forth each week and cannot escape the question: Does it 
pay? It is to the workers in such a school that these words are 
mainly addressed. 

‘The real truth is, that so far from being a reason for discourage- 
ment, smallness of numbers is in itself an opportunity. No one who 
has given study to the general trend of Sunday-school endeavor during 
the past five years can deny that we are on the verge of a great awaken- 
ing of interest in Bible instruction which will certainly mean funda- 
mental and far-reaching changes in methods of teaching, in systems of 
management, and in the character of lesson material—so much so that 
many a superintendent of a larger school shrinks from facing the situa- 
tion because of the very magnitude of the labor involved and the dif- 
ficulty of adjusting the plan to suit so many teachers, pupils, and 
homes. He fears that the adoption of a policy so different would mean 
the disruption of the school; and while he is far from satisfied with 
present conditions, he prefers not to attempt anything which is likely 
to make his difficult task still harder. 

It is right here that the opportunity of the small school lies. For 
it there is evidently nothing, or little, to be gained by continuance in 
present methods; there is little, if anything, to be lost by experiment 
in new directions; while out of such experiments is bound to come a 
clearer understanding of present needs and a better adaptation of 
381 
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material and methods to suit them which will prove of the utmost ser- 
vice to the cause of religious instruction everywhere. 

A school may be small from a variety of causes. It may be situated 
in a new community, or in the country, or on the frontier, where 
growth is necessarily slow; or it may be in a town, like some of those 
in New England, where the English-speaking population is steadily 
decreasing ; or it may be the school of a new church in a suburb of 
some city; or it may belong to one of those churches which are face to 
face with the “ down-town problem,” of which it is thought to consti- 
tute one of the perplexing factors, possessing the memory of a glorious 
past, but surrounded at present by a wilderness of boarding-houses, 
the families having moved away and the number of children being on 
the decline. In either of these types of school the superintendent is 
not in the least responsible for the situation ; why, then, should he fret 
over it? Why not rather take advantage of the plastic conditions 
offered in a small school, and deliberately plan a course of religious 
instruction extending over a series of years? 

It does not require any special technical knowledge to do this; the 
very situation is in itself the opportunity for the superintendent to 
acquire such knowledge as he needs by studying his field and planning . 
his work. For the present let him go on, as best he may, with the 
main part of the school undisturbed, only urging his associates to teach 
as effectively as they can in the meantime. It will often be found most 
practicable to commence new work with the elementary or primary 
grades, partly because in most schools they are already differentiated 
from the rest of the school, and partly because excellent courses of study 
are already at hand for these early grades and furnish an appropriate basis 
for studies to come later in the course. Let the superintendent gather 
together all the material to be found regarding this part of the field 
and study it thoroughly, taking into his confidence his primary teacher, 
and perhaps calling to his assistance the teacher of kindergarten or 
primary grades in the public school; and when his mind is clear on 
primary instruction, let him introduce such improvements as may be 
practicable into the actual working of his school. 

While teachers and pupils, under his guidance, are becoming 
familiar with the new plan, the superintendent may busy himself in a 
similar study of courses to follow, as the children shall outgrow the 
primary. He may interest one of his present teachers in this, or may 
persuade some new teacher to try the class when it is ready to leave 
the primary department. This transition ought not to be difficult to 
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make, for it is now generally recognized that primary teachers should 
not, as a rule, advance with their pupils beyond the primary depart- 
ment. 

In like manner the superintendent may keep ahead of his pupils, 
making provision for them from year to year, until at length a new 
curriculum of instruction is in actual operation, a new system has 
been adopted, the school is graded both as to pupils and as to lesson 
material, and all the work has been tested by experience ; yet no sud- 
» den revolution has taken place, and everybody understands the plan 
and is delighted with it. 

But the most cheering phase of the situation is likely to be the 
increase in numbers. The very end which was deliberately put aside 
at the outset will have been indirectly attained. Having given up the 
hope of the noisy enthusiasm of numbers, and having cultivated the 
more quiet enthusiasm for study, this latter has itself attracted num- 
bers, It has kept pupils in the school by its very demands upon them 
for serious work, just at the time when the average Sunday school 
loses its hold upon them. It has wisely laid hold of the smallest ones 
for its new primary department. Thus growing naturally, and keep- 
ing what it has, a healthy atmosphere is maintained which of itself 
invites many who drop out of other schools for lack of interest. 

Another source of satisfaction is the enthusiasm of the teachers for 
their work. There is no more of the feeling of defeat. This gives 
place to a genuine delight at the increased interest of the pupils in 
the study of the Bible, and in their growing power to acquire and 
assimilate profound religious truths. A great burden has been removed 
from the teacher in recognizing that it is not necessary for everyone 
to teach all subjects and grades, and compass each Sunday the whole 
round of theology, but only to do well a limited part of it as it comes 
to him in the course of study. This enables the teacher to perfect 
himself for his task. 

One word more for the down-town school, where the number of fami- 
lies is diminishing and even the prospect for growth above outlined 
seems hopeless. It often happens that in such a church is to be found 
some of the very best material for teachers— young men and women 
of broad culture, accurate knowledge of the Bible, of mature Christian 
character, and often possessing technical training as teachers. Why 
should not such persons take what pupils they have and establish an 
experiment station under the very best conditions? Here all methods 
may be practically tested under circumstances in some respects most 
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adverse. What succeeds here ought to succeed anywhere. Yet such 
a school is, of all schools, most plastic. The value of first-class 
instruction and of a rational curriculum of study will here receive full 
consideration and be most convincingly demonstrated. 

Under such conditions it will not be long before visitors will come 
to the school asking for practical suggestions for their own work. 
Teachers will come to examine methods, or even to spend a period for 
study and to increase their personal equipment. Parents will hear of 
the excellence of the work done and will send or bring their children 
from a distance that they may enjoy the opportunities afforded. 

There is one other direction in which any of these types of schools 
may profitably experiment while developing its course of study. In 
nearly every community there is a group of young people who fancy 
themselves too old for Sunday school, but who would like a better 
knowledge of the Bible. Often these may be gathered for a limited 
time to pursue a definite course of Bible study. Fortunately several 
excellent courses of this sort are at hand. Such groups might meet 
at the Sunday-school hour, though often better results will be attained 
if they seem to have no immediate connection with the school. The 
school can afford to make this concession to youthful prejudice, for 
out of such a group of Bible students are likely to come some of the 
choicest teachers later on. 

Such are a few of the ways in which a small school may find its 
opportunity, and the disheartened teacher or superintendent a new 
field for effectiveness. 
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A CONFERENCE on Bible study and Sunday-school work is to be held 
in connection with the Pocono Pines Assembly in Pennsylvania, July 
14-26. The lecturers at this conference will be Dr. W. W. White, of 
New York city, Dr. James A. Worden, Dr. Charles H. Roads, Rev. A. 
H. McKinney, Mr. Hugh Cork, and other Sunday-school workers well 
known in connection with the International Sunday School Association. 


A Lire of Heinrich Ewald is about to be published in England by 
Professor T. Witton Davies, in celebration of the great German 
scholar’s centennial. The book is to give an account not only of 
Ewald’s private life, but of his theological work and his university 
career. Many who have used Ewald’s History of Israel, and in other 
ways have become familiar with his opinions, will be pleased to have 
an account of his life. 

DurinG March a series of lectures was given at McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary by Rev. William A. Shedd, missionary of the 
Presbyterian Church in Uremiah, Persia, upon the subject ‘The 
Historical Relations of Islam and the Oriental Churches.” In the 
series Mr. Shedd discussed the influence of Christianity on Mohammed 
himself, the origins of Mohammedanism, and the development of 
Mohammedan theology. 


THE Hitchcock professorship of Hebrew at Andover Theological 
Seminary, Andover, Mass., which was made vacant through the accept- 
ance by Professor George F. Moore, Ph.D., D.D., of a chair in Harvard 
University, has been filled by the appointment to that position of Rev. — 
William R. Arnold, Ph.D., of New York city. Dr. Arnold received his 
college education at Ohio Wesleyan University, and his theological 
training at Union Theological Seminary, New York city. He took his 
doctor’s degree in Semitics at Columbia University in 1896. 


In connection with the department of sociology at the University 
of Chicago, a special investigation is being made of religious work in 
behalf of young men. ‘The results are to be published in book form, 
and in order that the volume may be comprehensive and of real service, 
facts and suggestions from pastors, superintendents, and other church 
workers will be welcomed. Information as to books and magazine or 
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newspaper articles bearing upon the subject is also desired. Corre- 
spondence may be addressed to Mr. F. G. Cressey, the University of 
Chicago. 


Tue demand for copies of the new theological journal in England, 
The Hibbert Journal, has greatly exceeded the expectations of its pub- 
lishers. The first number issued last October was reprinted several 
times, and finally was entirely reset. The second number, although a 
larger edition was printed, has been twice reprinted. So much interest 
in a periodical of theology is surprising. The /Journal is devoted to 
the freest discussion of all theological problems, and the remarkable 
reception accorded it certainly indicates an active interest in the sub- 
ject with which it deals. 


A DISCOVERY of much interest was recently made in Egypt by Mr. 
Theodore M. Davis, who has been at work for two years in the Valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings, at Thebes. In the process of this work he 
came upon the tomb of Thothmes IV. A hieratic inscription in this 
tomb dated in the eighth year of Hor-em-hib states that it was broken 
into and plundered by thieves, but that the mischief had been repaired as 
far as possible by this king. It would appear that the tomb had not 
again been opened until Mr. Davis came upon it. Its contents were 
numerous and valuable; the most interesting, perhaps, was the royal 
chariot whose wooden fraine was covered with stucco inside and outside, 
the stucco being carved into pictures representing scenes in the battle 
fought by the Pharaoh in Syria. These carvings show a very high 
development of art, the figures of Assyrians apparently being drawn 
from life. 


PERHAPS no writer on biblical subjects was known to a larger num- 
ber of people in Great Britain and America than Dean F. W. Farrar. 
His Life of Christ and his Life of Paul are household books in both 
countries. Many therefore will mourn the death of Dean Farrar, 
which took place on Sunday, March 22. He was in his seventy-second 
year, having been born August 7, 1831. His long life was filled with 
most able and earnest service for the cause of Christianity. He was 
educated at Cambridge University. Soon after graduation he became 
head master of the school at Harrow, a position which he occupied for 
sixteen years. In 1876 he was made canon of Westminster Abbey and 
rector of St. Margaret’s Church. In 1883 he was made archdeacon of 
Westminster, and in 1895 dean of Canterbury. His Life of Christ was 
published in 1874, and it is said that within one year’s time it had 
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passed into its twelfth edition. In later years it was translated into 
many of the European languages. Many others of his books, all of 
them good and useful, have had a wide circulation, but none to equal 
that of his Zife of Christ. The effect of such a man upon history can- 
not be estimated. Dean Farrar made a profound impression upon the 
nineteenth century, and his influence will continue far into the 
twentieth. 


Tue making of manuals and catechisms based upon present schol- 
arly views of the Bible and the newer theological conceptions is a fea- 
ture of the present time. Two of these which have come to hand are 
to be commended; not, of course, that they by any means reach an 
ideal, but that the authors have grappled seriously with the problem 
and have made little books with many good qualities and certain to be 
found helpful. One of them is by Rev. Wilson R. Buxton, a Congrega- 
tional pastor at Little Compton, R. I., and published by the Pilgrim 
Press of Boston; it is called A Manual of Christian Instruction. It 
consists of 147 questions, accompanied by answers and a series of 
Scripture passages on which the answers are based. The questions are 
by no means those of the traditional catechism, but they cover in a 
way the whole series of theological problems involved in Christianity. 
The questions concerning God deal with his nature, attributes, modes 
of existence, and manifestation. The questions concerning man deal 
with the end of man, how God helps man to attain this end, and how 
man co-operates with God in its attainment. 

The second is entitled A Catechism of General Information about the 
Bible. The author is Rev. T. P. Prudden, of West Newton, Mass., and 
the publishers are Alfred Mudge & Son, of Boston. Instead of deal- 
ing with the problems of theology, as Mr. Buxton’s Manual does, this 
work deals simply with the facts about the Bible. Questions are asked 
and briefly answered in the order of the biblical books, the effort being 
to call out the chief points concerning the historical origin and rela- 
tion of the New Testament books, the development of the Old and 
New Testament canons, and something of the history of the transmis- 
sion of the Bible to our own day. The point of view is that of a moder- 
ate progressive scholarship, though of course it is impossible in such 
a presentation of the matter to show the varieties of opinion among 
scholars with regard to many of the points treated. 
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The Messages of Israel’s Lawgivers: The Laws of the Old 
Testament Codified, Arranged in Order of Growth, and 
Freely Rendered in Paraphrase. By PROFESSOR CHARLES 
Foster Kent, Ph.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1902. Pp. xxxiv + 386. $1.50. 

The author will receive the heartfelt thanks of all Bible students 
for his capital little book. To have arranged according to thoroughly 
modern methods of classification the materials of the Old Testament 
legislation which are found in the sources “in perplexing confusion,” 
and thus to have given a really serviceable and excellent handbook 
on one of the most important subjects of the Old Testament, is a great 
merit, indeed, and this merit belongs to the full to Professor Kent. 

After a concise and lucid introduction on the growth of Israel’s 
laws and institutions and their historical development from the, 
modern point of view, the result of which is given on a chart, “the 
laws of the Old Testament are codified, arranged in order of growth, 
and freely rendered in paraphrase” (cf. title) under the following 
heads: (1) criminal, (2) private, (3) civil, (4) military, (5) humani- 
tarian, (6) religious, (7) ceremonial laws. These different groups are 
subdivided again in a masterly way, and “in order to bring out the 
historical development of each institution, those in each group or 
subgroup have been arranged in chronological order under the three 
general headings: Primitive, Deuteronomic and Priestly codes.’’ The 
student has thus all the material before him in historical order and is 
enabled to work out his own conclusions. But he is helped by very 
valuable hints. For each chapter is introduced by a brief, but very 
suggestive, introduction which summarizes the contents of the chapter 
and points out the historical connection, the gradual advance of 
thought, and wherever possible the points of contact for the teaching 
of Jesus. Pointed comparisons with the legislations of other ancient 
peoples, especially with the Assyrians and Babylonians, enliven the 
sketches and throw light, not only on the origin, but also on the 
comparative standard of the Israelitish laws. And with it all there go 
concrete answers to the question “Have they [the Hebrew laws] a 
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practical message for the present age and a value unaffected by time 
and change?” (p. ix), thus making the book altogether practical for 
the modern man. 

There are, of course, some points where one will differ with the 
author. Thus his reconstruction of the Decalogue of Exod., chap. 34, 
which follows in the main Wellhausen’s, will hardly commend itself to the 
majority of his readers who will be rather inclined to doubt that a 
decalogue originally underlay Exod., chap. 34. Nor will the rea- 
sons of Koster’s Herste/, which are accepted by Kent (p. 42), appear 
cogent enough for most. One is somewhat surprised that in connec- 
tion with the desire of the Hebrews for sons, the modern theory 
which connects it with the practice of ancestor worship is not even in 
a footnote referred to; nor is it mentioned in connection with the 
Levirate marriage. One should have liked to see the right of 
redemption treated a little more fully, and not only the right, but also 
the duty of redemption brought out. One wonders that the reason is 
not more definitely given why the family clung with such tenacity to 
its inherited landed property. But, after all, such points where one 
inclines to differ from the author’s position or treatment are few and 
do not impair the excellence of the book. 

The table of contents is so good and full as almost to fulfil the 
purpose of a topical index, but one misses the index nevertheless. 
Cross-references might perhaps also be multiplied to good advantage. 
The appendix contains a list of reference books, with judicious remarks 
which the students, for whom the book is written, will greatly prize. 

It is essentially a book for students who want to work and think; 
for such no other book can be commended with such unreserved satis- 
faction. With the sincere thanks for a book which is excellent from 
beginning to end, may be coupled the earnest wish that the author 
may soon be able to publish his comparative studies of Semitic laws 
and judicial systems which he has promised in the preface. 


Jutius A. BEWeEr. 
OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Oberlin, O. 


Hebrew Ideals from the Story of the Patriarchs: A Study of 
Old Testament Faith and Life. Part I (Genesis, chaps. 
12-25). By Rev. James Srracuan, M.A. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1902. Pp. 204. $0.60, met. 

One who comes to this book in a spirit of criticism is at once dis- 
armed. The writer indorses the higher criticism as represented by 
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Dillmann and Delitzsch, but because their work has been done so well, © 
and because a disproportionate attention to criticism has made the 
book of Genesis seem to many ministers today barren of spiritua. 
teaching, we now need more of constructive and appreciative works to 
restore it to its full usefulness; for ‘‘my conviction is that when criti- 
cism has done its worst, or, as I for one prefer to say, its best, Luther’s 
words will be as true as ever: Nihil pulcherius, Genest, nihil utilius.” 

Accordingly we find in the book hardly a suggestion of criticism. 
The stories are taken at their face value. Abraham is a real man, not 
a mere personification of tribal history. But whether he be history, 
legend, or fancy, and the story be early or late, the ideals are the 
ideals of the Hebrews at their best, which is what the book aims to 
present. Any reluctance to accept the author’s standpoint is soon 
overcome by the charm of his style, in which frequent quotations 
from our best classical, German, and English writers find a smooth 
and appropriate setting. 

One closes the book with the feeling that its purpose has been 
accomplished. In the stories of Abraham and Isaac alone are found 
no less than 141 of these Hebrew ideals. A more prosaic mind might 
not find so many. But in this the book errs, if at all, in the right . 
direction, and is a good corrective for that too matter-of-fact attitude 
that may result from exclusive attention to critical analysis. 

A close acquaintance with the Palestine of today is liable to rob 
the traveler of that enchantment that distance lends, and he needs to 
dwell the more on the ideal aspects of the Holy Land if he would be 
able to say, as did a recent traveler: “I have had many sweet illusions 
dispelled, but I have come back with a more precious Bible.” This 
little book on Hebrew ideals will enable a man to come back from his 
critical studies on the Pentateuch with a more beautiful and spiritually 
more helpful Genesis. 


DEAN A. WALKER. 
SouTH WeEsT HARBOR, ME. 


The Grammar of Prophecy: An Attempt to Discover the Method 
Underlying the Prophetic Scriptures. By R. B. GIRDLE- 
stone. London and New York: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1901. 
Pp. xiii + 192. 


The word “ prophecy” throughout this book is used as the equiva- 
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lent of “ prediction.” The purpose of the work, therefore, is to indicate 
the principles and methods which must control the interpretation of 
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predictive prophecies. A prerequisite to such a task as this is the 
acceptance of some chronological arrangement of the Scriptures ; our 
author proceeds upon the basis of the traditional dates. The point of 
view of the book as a whole is uncritical and traditional, and its inter- 
pretations are largely literal and superficial. While free from many of 
the vagaries commonly found in works of this character, yet the book 
abounds in statements and theories which have no basis from the point 
of view of a historical interpretation of prophecy. As conclusions 
strengthened during the study of this subject, the author especially 
emphasizes the verbal inspiration of the Scriptures and the necessity of 
a literal interpretation of them. There are few more interesting fields 
for investigation than the one dealt with here, and, at the same time, 
few more difficult ; results worthy of consideration can be secured only 
by the application of the most vigorous methods of historical and 
exegetical science — methods at the farthest possible remove from those 
employed in this book. 
Joun M. P. SMITH. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Personal Salvation. Studies in Christian Doctrine Pertaining to 
the Spiritual Life. By Proressor Wi F. TILLETT, 
D.D., Vanderbilt University. Nashville: Publishing House 
of the M. E. Church, South, 1902. Pp. xx+536. $1.50. 

Half a century ago the chief interest in theological circles lay in the 
discussion of the validity of certain conclusions of Calvinism. Writers 
took sides on these questions, and each undertook by Scripture proof 
and logical argument to demonstrate the truth of the view which he 
had espoused. Today the center of interest bas shifted to historical 
and psychological problems. Men are seeking to ascertain what 
Christianity is rather than to defend preconceived theories. They are 
concerned to show how Christianity meets the spiritual needs of man 
rather than to silence opponents with proof-texts. 

This volume represents the older theological point of view and 
method, somewhat modified by the modern spirit. The bibliographies 
consist almost exclusively of dogmatic or biblical theologies. The plan 
of salvation is elaborated from the divine point of view and is con- 
sidered sud specie aeternitatis. 

Our first parents, in the exercise of their freedom, sinned, and through 
their sin the whole race became a fallen race. But human probation did not 
end then. God immediately provided the atonement in Christ for all fallen 
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men, and established at once a new and gracious probation. The atoning 
value of Christ’s death antedated the incarnation. Its saving benefits availed 
for man from the very beginning of the fall. (P. 54.) 

As a loyal Methodist, the author shows the error in certain obnox- 
ious doctrines of Calvinism, deals minutely with the correct chronology 
of events in the ordo salutis, and considers at length the doctrine of 
sanctification. When we say that, notwithstanding all the formal ear- 
marks of conventional theology, and in spite of hackneyed terminology 
and dialectic method, the author has given us a book of real spiritual 
value and interest, we are paying a deserved tribute to his power as a 
teacher and writer. His clear analysis, lucid style, and religious insight, 
joined with good common sense, make the volume wholesome and 
attractive; but the problems which interest him most are not living 


issues in the Christian thought of today. 
GERALD BIRNEY SMITH. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


The New World and the New Thought. By James Bixsy, Pu.D. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker, 1902. Pp. 219. $1. 


Evolution and Man, Here and Hereafter. By JoHNWeSLEYCONLEY, 
D.D. Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1902. -Pp. 172. $1. 


While these two volumes are by no means companion books, they 
cover in part the same ground, and together constitute an interesting 
comparative study, reaching as they do substantially harmonious conclu- 
sions, one from the “liberal,” the other from the “orthodox,” point of 
view. Each repudiates the materialistic view of evolution, and equally 
each repudiates the theology that conceives of God as a being wholly 
outside of nature. ‘The laws of nature can give no account of their 
own origin ;” “there is no real efficient force but spirit; the various 
energies of nature are but different forms or special currents of this 
Omnipresent Divine Power;” these sentences from Dr. Bixby’s book 
might be imagined as standing in the same volume with these from 
Dr. Conley: “Evolution is the progressive revelation of God in cre- 
ation ;” “All variations leading to distinct progress have been due, not 
to new creations, nor simply to changed environment, but especially 
to a new energy within existing forms. The generative power of the 
Almighty has touched the secret sources of life within existing forms 
and higher forms have resulted ;” “In evolution the new always comes 
out of the old, because back of the old is the unfailing Fountain 
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Head.” This is unmistakably theistic evolution, and may be taken as 
an expression of the fundamental thesis of each of these books. 

The “new world” of Dr. Bixby’s title is the old world as inter- 
preted in the light of scientific discovery and especially in the light of 
the doctrine of evolution. Out of this interpretation has grown the 
“new thought” on moral and religious themes. With the new con- 
ception of the material universe, whose magnitudes, distances, and 
antiquity, so far as they are known, utterly transcend man’s power of 
conception, there has come to pass a corresponding enlargement of 
faith, and an exaltation of man: “One high intuition of eternal truth, 
one holy impulse of consecration or noble moral choice, is grander 
than a whole world of clay, more magnificent than the most colossal 
galaxy of gas and dust ;” “The vigorous probing that science has 
brought to nature has not. . . . in any way robbed man of his highest 
hopes or lessened his dignity. . . . . It has not emptied the world of 
spiritual force, but filled it with the presence of one all-inclusive wis- 
dom, one Infinite Power and Eternal Love, from the firm yet tender 
embrace of whose perfect order we can never fall.”” In the eight chap- 
ters that follow Dr. Bixby discusses the following themes: ‘The Sanc- 
tion for Morality in Nature,” “The Agnostic’s Difficulties and the 
Knowability of Divine Realities,” “‘The Scientific Validity of Our 
Religious Instincts,” “Evolution and Christianity,” “The Old Testa- 
ment as Literature,” “Christian Discipleship and Modern Life,” 
“Modern Dogmatism and the Unbelief of the Age,” “Union of the 
Churches in One Spiritual Household.” 

In a strong chapter the contradictory is maintained of Professor 
Huxley’s thesis that “the cosmic progress has no sort of relation to 
moral ends,” and the familiar contention that nature and evolution 
have in themselves no sanction for morality is repudiated. ‘The fal- 
lacy of agnosticism is pointed out, in that it has allowed science to 
trespass upon the realm proper to metaphysics, and has failed to recog- 
nize ‘mental need,” and intuition, and faith, as indicating a legiti- 
mate, and indeed the only ultimate, approach to the knowable. 

Dr. Conley employs much the same method in the latter half of 
his book. The realm of his discussion is, however, characteristically 
different. Dr. Bixby’s themes may be described as philosophical and 
social. Dr. Conley applies the “new thought” of theistic evolution to 
the great biblical doctrines, ‘“‘The Creation of Man,” “ Moral Respon- 
sibility and Sin,” “Jesus Christ,” “Salvation,” “Inspiration and Reve- 
lation,” ‘‘ Miracles,” “Things to Come.” The chapters under these 
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titles will be helpful and informing to those who are perplexed as to 
how these fundamental Christian doctrines will stand in the light 
of unfolding scientific knowledge. That they stand more clearly 
and firmly established than ever before is the author’s belief, and 
he shows convincingly “the far-reaching and remarkable harmonies 
between the essential teachings of the Christian religion and of mod- 
ern science. . . . . The currents of the mighty rivers of thought are 
mingling in their onward sweep toward the great ocean of universal 
truth.” In the first part of his book Dr. Conley asserts that “ progress 
has not yet ccased; modern evolutionary science compels belief in a 
gloriously unfolding future;” “we are forced to believe that the next 
great stage in the progress of the race will be marked by the power to 
apprehend spiritual things just as clearly and directly as we now do 
material things.” There follows a suggestive and stimulating discus- 
sion of “The Coming Age,” “Life after Death,” “ The Future Body,” 
“Duration of the Present Age,” “Transition to the Coming Age,” 
“Evolution and Eternity.” “The effort is made in these chapters to 
keep closely to a consideration of the light shed by theistic evolution 
upon the questions suggested. In spite of this, the discussion is neces- 
sarily somewhat speculative. 

Of both these books, however, it may justly be said that the _ 
lems indicated by the chapter titles are discussed in such a spirit, and 
with such keenness and clarity, that they will command the interested 
attention of readers who think on scientific, philosophical, and reli- 
gious themes, and will prove helpful to those who need to be lifted 
out of intellectual perplexities in relation to these questions. 


NATHANIEL BUTLER. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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The Date of Miriam’s Song. 


The leading article in the Zeitschrift fir die alttestamentliche Wissen- 
schaft, Heft 1, 1903, by Adolf Bender, is an extended discussion of the 
character and date of Exodus, chap. 15. The first forty-four pages 
contain a minute and thorough investigation of the language and con- 
tents of the song verse by verse. On the basis of the facts thus brought 
to light the conclusion is reached that Exod. 15:14-18 is in every 
respect a psalm and as such post-exilic. Even if the notice that Miriam 
celebrated the deliverance by leading the women in song be historically 
correct, yet the words assigned to her in vs. 21 are of late origin, as is 
shown by the presence of an Aramaicism in the language. The pas- 
sages often cited, ¢. g., Isa. 12:2; Ps. 118:14; 78:13, as establishing 
the early origin of Exod., chap. 15, have no bearing on the question, 
since these phrases were, so to speak, current coin used freely by all. 
Neh. 9:11 furnishes a ¢erminus ad quem for the song; for this verse 
is a working over of Exod. 15:5 + 15:19 + 14:21f. This shows 
that the author of Neh. 9:11 had the song before him in its present 
connection. But since Neh. 9 :6—37 is probably later than the time of 
Ezra, it follows that Exod., chap. 15, was not only in existence about 
444 B. C., but was already connected with JE. Furthermore, Exod. 
15:17 mentions the temple, hence the song is later than 516 B. C., and 
since it shows acquaintance with the Priestly Code, it cannot have 
originated prior to 458 B. C., or thereabouts. The song is, therefore, 
to be assigned to a date about 450 B. C. 


Date and Authorship of Habakkuk. 


In the first issue of the A@i#Htetlungen der Vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft for this year, Dr. F. E. Peiser presents some novel and interest~ 
ing theories concerning the prophecy of Habakkuk. These have todo 
in part with the text of the book, and in part with the time and place of 
its origin. The original text is supposed to have been written in parallel 
columns of equal height and with lines of the same length. Glosses 
and marginal notes were written between the columns and were often 
inserted by later copyists in the wrong place; ¢. g., a gloss written 
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between columns a and 4 and belonging to column a was mistakenly 
inserted in column 4 at the point opposite which it stood. From a 
study and comparison of several supposed cases of this kind, the 
height of the columns and the length of the lines in the columns are 
determined. As the result of such a process Peiser obtains as the 
original text four columns, each of twenty-eight lines, each line con- 
stituting a complete poetical verse. From this original a copy was 
made incorporating the glosses and additions which had grown up 
around the original text. This copy was written in four columns of 
thirty-one lines each, each line containing about seventeen letters, with 
words incomplete at the close of a line completed at the opening of 
the following line. From this also a copy was made which incorporated 
still further glosses; and from this again was made a copy in two 
columns of fifty or sixty lines each. On the basis of this third copy 
were prepared two more copies, one of which forms the basis of the 
Massoretic text, and the other the basis of the Greek. Dr. Peiser fur- 
nishes a transliteration and translation of the “original” text, with 
textual and critical notes and two tables, one showing the arrangement 
of the original text, the other reproducing the first copy made from it. 
Opportunity is thus provided for a careful test of the theory as actually 
applied. 

On the basis of some resemblance in phraseology between Hab. 
1:14; 2:2, 5ff., 9-14, and Assyro-Babylonian literature, especially the 
Account of the Deluge, Peiser declares Habakkuk to have been familiar 
with the cuneiform literature in its original script. Further, he sup- 
poses him to have been a Hebrew prince, perhaps a son or grandson 
of Manasseh, resident as .a hostage in Nineveh at the time when the 
Medes and Babylonians first attacked the city, viz., 625 B.C. At the 
time of the writing of the book the second advance of the Medes and 
Babylonians was drawing near. The exact date is fixed as 609 B. C., 
first by the fact of Josiah’s death in that year, which calamity was 
probably the occasion of the lamentation uttered in this prophecy; 
second, by the fact that Madyas, the Scythian leader, was slain in that 
year in an attempt to relieve Nineveh from the siege of the Medes ; 
and Madyas is the prince whose overthrow is alluded to in Hab. 2: 13. 


The Virgin Birth of Jesus. 


It is interesting to observe that this subject has been made the 
theme of three articles in the current issues of as many different maga 
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zines. One article is by Rev. Alexander Brown, M.A., in the London 
Quarterly Review for April; another is by Rev. N. J. D. White, in the 
Expositor for March; and the third is by Professor Sanday, of Oxford 
University, in the April Zxposttory Times. The three articles are 
written for the purpose of defending the traditional interpretation of 
this event in opposition to an increasing tendency among scholars to 
question in one way or another the precise historical facts, as par- 
ticularly expressed in an article by the author of the once famous 
Supernatural Religion, Mr. W. R. Cassells, in the Vineteenth Century 
and After for January. Professor Sanday is of the opinion that the 
account which we have in Luke is derived from Mary herself. The 
source, however, which Luke had for this information was a document 
marked by archaic features, the account containing a “ certain woman- 
liness of tone,” and appearing to stand in some special relation to 
Mary. He ventures the theory that Mary had communicated this 
information to Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, who is 
mentioned twice in the third gospel; and that through her the story 
was handed down until it found a place in a document rehearsing 
events connected with the court of Herod. 

The facts concerning the virgin birth were not, however, in Dr. 
Sanday’s opinion, in common circulation in Jesus’ day, for the people 
of Nazareth and of Capernaum looked upon Joseph, who by that 
time was no longer living, as his human father, and Jesus did not go 
out of his way to correct them. It is highly probable at this time 
that the apostles themselves knew no better; they just shared the 
common mode of speech with their neighbors, and this continued for 
some years after the resurrection. It came to the light at a later time, 
and furnished a most important explanation of the uniqueness of 
Christ. He thinks that the divergence between the accounts of Luke 
and Matthew strengthen rather than weaken the central point of both, 
namely, the special operation of the Holy Spirit as described. With 
regard to the purpose of God in the selection of this mode for the 
creation of his Son, Dr. Sanday says: I am always very reluctant to 
use the word “must” in connection with any dispensation of God— 
to say that it “must” have taken place in one particular way and in 
no other. God sees not as man sees, and his resources are infinite — 
beyond our power even to imagine. But when we are told, on what 
seems to be such good authority, that his way of bringing his first- 
begotten into the world was through birth from a virgin, we can at 
least assent to its fitness for the end in view. If we try to throw our- 
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selves back into the spirit of the time and ask what other method 
would be so intelligible to men of all classes and degrees of culture, 
we must answer, None. And when I say “so intelligible,” I mean, 
what other method would so invest the act of incarnation with the 
associations of perfect sinlessness and purity? I do not think that we 
are able to conceive of any other method that would do this. That he 
should be “born without spot of sin, to make us clean from all sin,” is 
a truth to which our hearts instinctively respond. 


The Objective Aspect of the Lord’s Supper. 


Writing upon this subject in the Expositor for March, Dr. H. R. 
Mackintosh, of Aberdeen, states what he conceives to be the necessary 
conception of the Lord’s Supper. Stating it in a negative form first, 
he says: We cannot accept any theory which of necessity involves 
that the first celebration in the upper room was not a true communion; 
nor any theory which implies that by participating in the Lord’s 
Supper unbelievers receive a spiritual gift; nor any theory which 
views the eucharist as primarily a human performance rather than a 
divine means of grace. The doctrine of the Lord’s Supper on its 
objective side, to which we are brought by this process of elimination, 
may be stated broadly as follows: In receiving with faith the symbols 
of Christ’s flesh and blood we receive Christ himself. The whole is a 
spiritual transaction between persons, a spiritual conveyance of Christ 
to the soul of the believer. We feed upon him spiritually in so inti- 
mate and real a fashion that he could describe it as eating his body. 
When the bread and wine are put into our hands, and we partake of 
them worthily, we have received in and through an emblematic action 
all that Christ’s death won for us. And if we be asked, “How do you 
know that this is true?” we reply: first, because we have Christ’s own 
promise for it; second, because it is vouched for by Christian experi- 
ence. No other grounds of religious belief will bear being tested by 
the test of time and human life than these two—divine authority, 
which fulfils and realizes itself in the experiences of the pious soul. 
We can be assured of spiritual things in no other way, but in this 
way we can be assured of them. 


The Authority of the Bible. 


Unusual interest attaches to a new volume by Professor Robert 
Flint, of the University of Edinburgh, who is so well known through 
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his work on Zheism, which was first published a generation ago. The 
book, which has just appeared, is entitled Agnosticism, and is a compe- 
tent refutation of those theories of knowledge which reach the common 
result that God cannot be known by the human mind. In the course 
of his discussion on the authority of the Bible he writes the following 
paragraph which will be helpful to many in the present stage of their 
thought: The faith in Christianity which rests merely or mainly 
on the authority of the church is so immature and inconsistent that it 
must of necessity be outgrown wherever mental development is not 
’ arrested. That was made apparent on a great scale at the epoch 
of the Reformation. The authority of the church was then recognized 
by the most earnest and thoughtful portion of the Christian world to 
be, notwithstanding all pretensions to the contrary, merely human 
authority. The deference which had been yielded to it was clearly 
seen to have been superstitious and debasing. From the word of those 
who claimed to speak for the church, men turned to the Bible as the 
word of God, and in doing so found strength and support. The word 
of the priest lost its power to enslave and terrify when the Bible as the 
written word of God was appealed to in opposition to it. The Ref- 
ormation rested very largely on the substitution of one authority for 
another— on the transference of the seat of religious authority from the 
church to the Scriptures. All the leading Reformers were at one in 
striving to get the Bible fully recognized as the supreme accessible spir- 
itual authority. It was in the Bible that they sought for the substance of 
their preaching. It was from the Bible that they endeavored to evolve 
their creeds. There, then, was another stage of faith—the stage in 
which faith rests on the Bible as God’s word. But faith may rest even 
on the Bible as God’s word in various ways. And some of those ways 
may even be guite agnostic as regards religious truth. For example, a 
man may receive the Bible as ultimate authority —an authority above 
criticism, and independent of the support and confirmation of reason ; 
an authority which makes an unconditioned claim on belief. That is 
manifestly, however, to accept it in an unintelligent and capricious 
manner, and the faith which so accepts it is but another form of agnos- 
tic unbelief in man’s power of knowing religious truth. Belief in the 
authority of the Bible is as obviously bound to give reasons for itself 
as belief in the authority of the church. The authority of the Bible 
cannot reasonably be taken on trust any more than the authority of the 
pope. The Bible, too, must produce its credentials and submit its 
claims to criticism. 
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The Character of New Testament Prophecy. 


Dr. Thomas M. Lindsay, principal of the United Free Church 
College at Glasgow, in his excellent work on Zhe Church and the 
Ministry in the Early Centuries, says: It seems to be impossible to 
draw any line of demarkation between the prophecy of the Old and 
that of the New Testament, except that the latter partook of the 
universalistic character of the new revelation of the kingdom which 
our Lord proclaimed, and the “ gift” was imparted to gentiles as well 
as to Jews. The same outstanding features characterized the prophets 
and prophecy in the two dispensations. In both cases the prophetic 
“call” came to the prophet personally and immediately in a unique 
experience; and when the “call” came, everything else had to be 
set aside, and the “word” from God had to be spoken. It is pos- 
sible to compare narrowly Paul and Isaiah, John and Ezekiel, Poly- 
carp and Jeremiah. In neither case was the prophetic “call” a 
call to office in the church. The New Testament prophets were no 
more presbyters or bishops in virtue of their “call” than were the 
Old Testament prophets elevated to the priesthood in Israel; and in 
both cases the regular office-bearers had to give way to and bow before 
the men through whom the Spirit of God spoke. 

In Old Testament prophecy, as in the prophecy of the New Testa- 
ment, the Spirit of God was given in a larger measure to some men and 
in a smaller degree to others; and in each case the natural faculties of 
the prophet had full play to exert themselves according to the capaci- 
ties of the man. There were gradations in the prophetic order from 
men like Paul and Isaiah, who stood in the foremost rank, to the 
nameless prophet whom the lion slew, or the impetuous prophet who 
interrupted his brother in the meeting of the Corinthian congregation. 

In both cases, true prophecy was surrounded with a fringe of 
prophet life which was hostile, and which was inspired by a spirit at 
variance with the purposes of Jehovah and with the principles of Jesus. 
In the Old Testament, as in the New, there was a marked tendency 
toward deterioration within the prophetic order. 

In both cases the power to discriminate between the true and the 
false prophecy, between the man who spoke full of the Spirit of God 
and the member of the prophetic “guild,” was left to the spiritual 
discernment of the people spoken to. The discerning faculty was 
often at fault; pretenders were received by and misled the faithful. 
Yet this power of spiritual insight was the only touchstone, and, 
indeed, there could have been no other in the last resort. For men 
can never get rid of their personal responsibility in spiritual things. 
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EXCAVATED REMAINS OF THE ANCIENT TEMPLE AT GEZER. 
The stone in the foreground contains a socket for holding the Ashera. ‘There are eight standing stones, of which three are here shown, 
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